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PREFACE 


The contents of the book were originally published 
as separate articles in different periodicals: Chapters I,, 
III, V and VI in the numbers of the Sri Aurobindo- 
Mandir Annual respectively for 19435 19465 1942 and 
1945; Chapter II in the issues .of the Advent for 
February, April, November 1944, and February 1945. 
Chapter IV is the substance of the two articles called 
“Thoughts on Ajanta Wonders” and “Some Typical 
Examples of Ajanta Art” that appeared, the former 
in the Shilpi, 1929, and the latter in the Puja Number 
of the Advance, 1931. The writer acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Editors of these journals. 

These essays have been throughly revised, enlarged 
and to a""considerable extent rewritten in order to 
fit them in with the general plan of the book. They 
are mainly inspired by the thought of Sri Aurobindo, 
an attempt being made in them to study from the 
standpoint of evolutionary history the progress of 
man towards his divine destiny, as envisaged in the 
Master’s vision of the future. It is indeed this vision 
that gives the book its tide, its coherence, its 
ensemble. Each chapter tends to focus this vision 
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■on a particular aspect of man’s cultural evolution,— 
the first on the spiritual adventure of India, the 
second and the third on unity, the fourth on art, 
the fifth on a new world, the sixth on history and 
its record of the march of man towards his supreme 
goal. 

The essays were written at different times, and 
may appear at the first blush to be lacking in organic 
unity, but a closer view will bring to the fore a common 
historical background and an intimate correlation. 
Certain repetitions may be noticed, but they 
are deliberate, and intended to stress certain impor¬ 
tant aspects of the subjects, in which the various 
creative endeavours of India, and the world generally, 
have been studied in relation to man’s ultimate growth 
into a greater life in the future. 

The world today is in the throes of a new birth. 
The widespread gloom and the terrible misery and 
the desolation of the present signalise, not the suc¬ 
cess but the desperate death-struggle of the forces 
• of Darkness that sway the world-order today. Their 
movements are like the deepening of night just be¬ 
fore daybreak, the maddened sweep and moan of 
a storm dying down. Even now, these forces have 
begun to flag and stagger, and the time is not far 
when they, and those also that are yet stubborn in 
their resistance, will be completely annihilated. For, the 
forces of Light are bound to triumph, and the full 
manifestation of the Divine is a certainty. The earth 
must cease to be dominated by the Asuras. It is God’s 
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hingdom* and he must come down, and repossess it 
.and be its sole Ruler. It is for man now to hear the 
Call and respond to it by taking an active part in 
the spiritual remaking of the world* the highest 
privilege he can ever have in his earthly sojourn. 
India* the pioneer of this new adventure* is revealing 
today the secret mantra she has preserved through the 
ages* the mantra that will liberate man into the truth* 
bliss and freedom of a higher existence* a diviner 
perfection* which it is his destiny to attain as the 
very end and consummation of his life on earth. The 
book seeks among other things to be a pointer to 
that phase of India’s historic development* which 
carries in it the mighty seed of a world transformation. 

The writer cannot conclude without gratefully 
acknowledging the kind help and valuable suggestions 
he has received from his revered friends in the Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram while revising the essays for 
publication in book form and when the book was 
in the press. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Vision of India 


The past of India has yet to be deeply looked into- 
ind properly appraised. The spiritual adventures that 
she has undertaken throughout the ages, especially 
in the early days of her history, cannot be said 
to have been studied in all their deeper implica¬ 
tions, at least in their bearings on her destiny. It is 
therefore necessary to emphasise that an insight into 
and a correct re-visioning of the cultural achievements 
of the race in their true perspective are indispensable 
to the future rebuilding of India, to the understanding 
of the forces that are to bring about a resurgence of 
her soul. It is said that India has a message for 
humanity. There is no doubt that she has. But scarcely 
has any attempt been made to have an exact idea 
of what die real character of that message might be. 
A spiritual message is a vague term. Such evangels 
about the ancient wisdom of India some of her great 
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sons have already delivered to the world in her recent 
past. And India has, because of them, begun to figure 
more prominently before the seeing mind of human¬ 
ity. But the inner India, her soul, has yet to say 
her last liberating Word, the Word that shall bring 
into birth a new world and solve for ever the prob¬ 
lems of mankind. 

The story is indeed a romantic one of how India 
carried on her epic quest into the profundities of 
life and God and everything that inwardly or out¬ 
wardly concerned the terrestrial existence of man. 
The fruits of her unique tapasya for millenniums 
are treasured in her sacred literature and in other 
relics and antiquities; but they are reflected more 
unmistakably in the very life of the people, in the 
continuously enlarging tradition of the Godward 
endeavours of their soul. Her earliest days, however, 
were the most glorious, when she had the deepest 
of her spiritual experiences, when she saw the 
supreme Reality manifesting itself in every form of 
creation, when she saw in man his divinity, and 
proclaimed that man could become that divinity, 
become a god, become one with God, become the 
ineffable Brahman. 

But India’s was not an exclusive spirituality. To 
her the powers of matter, life and mind were no 
less real than those of the Spirit; and in the search 
after their truth her seers discovered that in them is 
inherent the Spirit which is seeking to unfold itself 
in the earth-nature. Life, mind and body were 
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therefore regarded as the field and condition for the 
Spirit to fulfil itself in the terrestrial existence of 
man. Thus did India make the first attempt to solve 
the most vital of problems, the problem of harmony 
between life and spirit, of which the vision came to 
her seers almost at the very dawn of her history. 

What follows is an attempt to present an outline 
of a psychological approach to the story of India’s 
endeavour through the ages to realise that ideal in 
nil her inner and outer adventures through which 
she has grown in power and potentiality, so as to be 
able today to see and possess the deeper truth of the 
ideal and show to humanity the Way by which it 
will be led to the attainment of its highest spiritual 
destiny. This is the mission to discharge which India 
has stood through the ages “preserving the Know¬ 
ledge that preserves the world.” 

I 

It cannot be said that Indian history so far has 
given due importance to its earliest period which, 
according to Sri Aurobindo’s revealing exegesis, was 
the most brilliant and creative in the world of the 
spirit. Indeed whatever ‘efforts in the same sphere 
India made in the subsequent epochs have, all of 
them, been inspired by the truths that had come to 
the intuitive vision of her early seers. The beginning 
of this spiritual age in India is shrouded in the dim 
past. The date with which the Rig Veda Samhita is 
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usually associated represents the close of a long: 
period of vigorous and incomparable inward pursuits 
of which an idea may be found in the opulent imagery 
and mystic symbolism of the sublimest truths,, 
seen by the Rishis and expressed in the riks. There 
is reason, however, to believe that greater ages of 
Intuition, of the luminous Dawns of the Forefathers,, 
had preceded the Rig Vedic times, and that the 
entire secret of their esoteric teachings was not pro¬ 
bably revealed even to the Rishis of the Rig Veda 
who were perhaps not ready for it. Yet the Rig 
Veda has every claim to be regarded as the most 
authentic document recording the Aryan Fathers’' 
deepest experiences of the higher truths whose 
golden light opened to them the path of the gods. 

The end of human life was to these mystics a 
divine outflowering. “Life is therefore a movement 
from mortality to immortality, from mixed light and' 
darkness to the splendour of a divine Truth whose 
home is above in the infinite but which can be built 
up here in man’s soul and life, a batde between the 
children of Light and the sons of Night, a getting 
of treasure, of the wealth, the booty given by the 
gods to the human warrior, a journey and a sacrifice.”' 
If a state of permanent living in light, in truth, in 
bliss, in freedom and in immortality is his ultimate 
destiny, man will have to attain that in his life by 
overcoming the limitations imposed on him by his- 
subjection to the forces of darkness, division and 
falsehood. 
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The Vedic idea of sacrifice with the soul of man 
as the enjoyer of its fruits points to the path that 
leads to this conquest. Of all his gains and works, 
of all that he himself is and has, man must make an 
offering to the powers of the Godhead, the powers 
of Consciousness, the gods, who recognise in the soul 
of man their brother and ally and desire to help 
and increase him by themselves increasing in him 
so as to exalt and enrich his world with their light, 
strength and beauty. It is not, therefore, that it is 
man only who invokes the gods to descend into his 
world, into him in response to his sacrifice. The 
gods also have need of man to whose awakened soul 
they send their call to combine with them against 
the sons of Darkness and Division, who hold their 
sway over the earth. And victory in this battle—an 
ultimate certainty—means a new birth for man, a 
divine becoming; for, liberated from his bondage to 
the lower nature, man becomes ready for a divine 
manifestation. 

The sacrifice is also a journey, an upward journey, 
which man undertakes in quest of his supreme goal. 
And as he does that, he grows from one state into a 
still higher one till he finds himself before the full 
Ray of the light, and in possession of all the trea¬ 
sures of heaven. “Play, O Ray, and become towards 
us”, was the constant prayer of the Vedic seekers. 
And sacrifice is the way by which the fruit, “the 
r aining of the world of light”, can be obtained. The 
ascent towards the light will fulfil its purpose only 
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when the descent takes place bringing into the lower 
the pure experience of the higher. But the effective 
descent would mean a global widening, an increasing 
on every side into the wholeness of the world of light. 
Sacrifice in its inner sense is a glad., ungrudging and 
aspiring renunciation of the lower and finite for the 
attainment of the higher and in f inite. An offering of 
all one’s possessions and powers to the Supreme 
from whom they are derived, is the means to the 
realisation of the Supreme and the enjoyment of the 
bliss of His Light, Love and infinite plenitude. And 
the mystic Fire, the fire of the awakened Psyche* 
is the priest and leader of this sacrifice. In an un¬ 
developed man, this Fire smoulders under a heap 
of gross vital-physical preoccupations; only in those 
who have developed their spiritual consciousness and 
awakened to the high sense of their divine destiny, 
it flames up and mounts towards the unwalled heavens 
of the Spirit. It rises, a quenchless, indomitable 
Seer-Will, Kavikratu> cleaving through all the planes 
of consciousness, devouring all the desires of man, 
consuming all the rank weeds of his ignorance, till it 
lands the soul, free and immune, upon the shoreless 
ocean of immo rtality. But for this Fire, the soul would 
remain pent up in an eternal inconscience. It is the 
great vicar of evolutionary sacrifice, the intrepid- 
pilot of the soul’s voyage towards infinity. The life of 
the Vedic Aryans was every moment of it a ceaseless 
effort to live up to the ideal of sacrifice, to think of 
it, to prepare for it and then to make it in an effective 
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maimer. Indeed, it was their sole concern, the 
dominant idea behind all their activities and no¬ 
thing existed for them which had no connection with 
this supreme work of life. For the initiates, it was an 
inner, esoteric discipline. For the lay, it took the form 
of rites by performin g which they would open to the 
truths implied in the Vedic symbols. The Fire 
in man must therefore bum and bum continuously. 
The flames of it must rise higher and higher and 
the sacrifice properly made, so that man may grow in 
his spirit and be able to attain the highest end of his 
earthly existence. This is the integral vision envisaged 
in the Veda. If by sacrifice the lower principles of 
man’s earthly existence are conquered and made 
amenable to the influence of the Light which will 
take them up into itself, into their respective higher 
terms from which they originated, it is again, by 
a s imil ar act, but of vaster significance, that the 
Divine manifests in the human vehicle enlarging it 
into the infinity of his own being. 

The Vedic seers discovered the essential nature of 
the terrestrial existence as Sachchidananda veiled in 
the phenomenal oppositions of matter, life and mind, 
but compelling in the eath-nature an effort to deave 
through these contrary conditions and eventually arrive 
at its own unveiled Splendour, the Perfection impli- 
cit in it. These conditions have grown and developed in 
the earth to create in it the necessary field for a greater 
Manifestation. They are derived in the lower planes 
from their original spiritual prindples in the higher 
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hemisphere; Mind fromthe light of the Truth-Con¬ 
sciousness, Life fiom the energy of the Consciousness- 
Force, Matter from the primal substance of Existence. 
The mystics had the vision of the plane of the Truth- 
Consciousness whose power is as well inherent in the 
•earth as the above principles but is not, unlike them, 
active in it, and whose descent into the earth would 
effectuate that Manifestation towards which man is 
progressing in his evolution. 

The manifestation would therefore mean not only 
the descent of the Light on earth but also the ascent of 
man into a higher than his present mental plane of 
•consciousness. It is this higher plane which is the 
link between the lower hemisphere and Sachchida- 
nanda. “Man ascending thither strives no longer as a 
thinker but is victoriously the seer; he is no longer 
this mental creature but a divine being. His will, life, 
thought, emotion, sense, act are all transformed into 
values of all-puissant Truth and remain no longer an 
•embarrassed or a helpless tangle of mixed truth and 
■falsehood. He moves lamely no more in our narrow 
and grudging limits but ranges in the unobstructed 
Vast; toils and zigzags no longer amid these crooked¬ 
nesses, but follows a swift and conquering straightness; 
feeds no longer on broken fragments, but is suckled 
by the teats of the Infinity. Therfore he has to break 
through and out beyond these firmaments of earth and 
heaven; conquering firm possession of the solar worlds, 
entering on to, his highest Height he has to learn 
how to dwell in the triple principles of Immortality.” 
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Thus in the psychological and therefore the real im¬ 
plication of the Vedic teaching, life with all its 
powers is affirmed as a field for the gods’ adventure, 
for a divine efflorscence. If man is of the earth, he is 
also of heaven; and his godhead will be reborn in him 
when “Heaven and Earth equalised join hands in the 
Mss of the Supreme”. 

With this integral vision of the Infinite and of an 
infinite existence for man as the perennial source of 
inspiration, India started on her quest of that which 
would bring her its realisation in the life of the race. 
This movement from the Rig Vedic times traced not 
a straight line but a curve, luminous all through because 
■of its origin in the light to which it was naturally in¬ 
clined to return, and it proceeded in a downward 
course with the purpose of illumining the different 
parts and planes of man’s being so that he might be 
prepared for the perfection that was to come to him 
an the future. It is not that India could always hold 
fast to that ideal; but the great epochs of her history 
are those in which she turned her eyes towards it and 
strove with all her soul to actualise it in the life of the 
race, to give form to its truth in the varied expressions 
of her creative life. For, it is to this sublime seeing of 
fhe early fathers that the mind of India does rightly 
trace all its philosophy, religion, the essential things 
-of culture, the beginnings of the fiiture spirituality of 
her people. 

The curve of the adventure of India’s soul showed 
the first sign of a downward tendency when the Vedic 
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age of Intuition was passing into the Upanishadic age 
of intuitive Thought, in which was already faintly fore¬ 
shadowed the coming reign of Reason. And this 
adventure was, as it has ever been in later times, a 
necessity for her growth towards the future which was 
to be greater than the past. In the Veda intuition had 
a freer play, since mind and life were then plastic 
enough to its influence and action. In the Upanishads 
mind evinced an increasing tendency towards an inde¬ 
pendent and exclusive self-development and absorbed 
whatever intuition had to offer for its as well as life’s 
illumination. Nevertheless, there must have been a 
strong basis of life-force for the vigorous spiritual 
efforts that were made by the Vedantic mystics. 
People lived a rich and robust life, and a harmony 
there surely was between it and the intense seeking 
after truth that was so much in evidence among the 
kings and nobles no less than among the sages and 
saints of the time. Royal courts and forest hermitages 
were humming with these activities; and such glowing 
examples were not solitary as those of the Rajarshis 
or sage-kings like Janaka r uling over a vast empire and 
at the same time iiving the unfettered, luminous life 
of the Spirit; and of Brahmarshis or kings of sages like 
Yajnavalkya—perhaps the greatest figure in the Upani¬ 
shads—to whom truth was greater than anything else, 
and yet who accepted with both hands worldly posses¬ 
sions along with spiritual riches. Among other noted 
monarchs of this age were Pravahana Jaivali, Ajata- 
shatru and Ashvapati Kaikeya, who managed the 
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affairs of their States, led armies into the battlefield, 
and were at the same time widely known as great 
teachers of Brahma Vidya. 

But how did they discover this harmony? By know¬ 
ledge, which to the Upanishadic seers was always- 
knowledge by an identity with the object of knowledge- 
in a higher than the mental plane of consciousness. It 
is while engaged in the pursuit of this truth of know¬ 
ledge that the seers realised that knowledge of the 
Self is the highest knowledge, and that “the Self in 
man is one with the universal Self of all things and 
that this Self again is the same as God and Brahman, 
a transcendent Being or Existence, and they beheld, 
felt, lived in the inmost truth of all things in the uni¬ 
verse and the inmost truth of man’s inner and outer 
existence by the light of this one and unifying vision.” 
Harmony among our parts of nature is emphasised 
in the Upanishads as a basic necessity in spiritual life, 
And this harmony may be brought about by an inward 
concentration which will put us into touch with our 
psychic centre in the inner heart connected through, 
a hundred channels with the lines of our individual 
consciousness. 

The psychic represents the Transcendent in the uni¬ 
versal Nature and is intended to manifest on earth the 
Transcendent through itsuniversalised individuality of 
mind, life and body. It is the golden nucleus of our 
evolving personality. This is a distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of Indian thought. The West could not go- 
beyond the conception of the constructed individual* 
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mind being to her the highest power possible to man; 
whereas in India the Spirit is held to be the highest 
truth of man, and through it is realised his infinite 
possibility. Integration of all his powers to the 
psychic, an aspect of the Spirit in man, would mean 
the building up of a perfect personality ready for ascen¬ 
sion into higher heights of his being. As the seeker 
■opens into the power of the psychic principle in him, 
he becomes capable of drawing down into himself 
from higher Nature such forces as may purify and 
•exalt their lower counterparts in him and with an 
affinity established between his inner nature and the 
•outer, the seeker rises into a higher consciousness 
and from there into the yet higher of the Transcen¬ 
dent which is the ultimate goal of the Upanishadic 
teaching. And to that end, all egoistic impulses, all 
sordid attachments must be completely eliminated 
from his nature. “Life has to be transcended in 
■order that it may be freely accepted; the works of 
the universe have to be overpassed in order that 
they may be divinely fulfilled.” 

The whole view comprised by the oneness of life 
nnd spirit was there, but the greater urge that charac¬ 
terised the period was always towards the realisa¬ 
tion of the transcendent Truth, through which new 
riches of world-knowledge, God-knowledge and 
Self-knowledge came into the possession of the early 
•mystics. If the Vedic basis was in the main psycho¬ 
physical, in which life was not only recognised but 
-emphasised as the condition for a greater life, the 
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Upanishadic was fundamentally psycho-spiritual. Yet 
the latter was little more than a restatement in less- 
symbolic but more intelligible term of the truths 
expressed in the former. “The Upanishads did not 
deny life, but held that the world is a manifestation 
of the Eternal, of Brahman, all here is Brahman,, 
all is in the Spirit and the Spirit is in all, the self- 
existent Spirit has become all these things and 
creatures; life too is Brahman, the life-force is the 
very basis of our existence, the life-spirit, Vayu, is 
the manif est and evident Eternal, pratyaksham 
brahman. But it affirmed that the present way of 
existence of man is not the highest or the whole;, 
his outward mind and life are not all his being; to- 
be fulfilled and perfect he has to grow out of his 
physical and mental ignorance into spiritual self- 
knowledge.” The most inspiring record of revelatory 
knowledge, the Upanishads, have throughout the ages 
exercised their profound influence upon almost, 
every sphere of man’s spiritual, religious and cultural, 
life both in India and abroad. 

II 

During the age of the Spirit, the Veda ,and the- 
Vedanta affirmed this ideal, giving to the Indian. 
mind through the universality of their teachings 
that peculiar synthetic cast which became so clearly 
defined in its catholic outlook, especially on matters 
concerning the social and religious welfare of the- 
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people. The age of Dharma that followed witnessed 
the working of a comprehensive plan to bring about 
an integral development of man’s individual and 
’collective existence. It was marked by such con¬ 
structive efforts as resulted in the fixing of the external 
forms of Indian life and culture in their broad and 
•large lines. The Vedantic soul of India begins to 
take its body, but it is a body which is, or has always 
tended to be, one with its soul; because the body 
here has no meaning without its indwelling Spirit. 
It is this idea that governed every kind of social 
thinking in ancient India: law-makers and psvcho- 
logists were ever alive to the fact that everything in 
life acquires its value only when it helps and 
converges on the attainment by man of his spirit ual 
perfection. This is why, recognising the complexity 
-of human nature, they tried to discover its right 
'place in the cosmic movement and give its full legi¬ 
timate value to each part of man’s composite being 
mid many-sided aspiration and find out the key to 
their unity. 

The r esult of this endeavour was the laying down 
■of the four fundamental motives of 1 humaiTTivmg, 
"afihafTiama, dharma and moksha , man’s vital interests 
I5n3~needsj Eli desires, his ethicaTancT r elig-m iis 
■seeking, his ultimate spiritual aim and destiny. The 
•other institution, evolved as a corollary to the above, 
was that of the four stages of life. The first was the 
^period of education and preparation based on this 
idea of life; the second, a period of normal living 
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to satisfy human desires and interests under the 
moderating rule of the ethical and religious part 
in us; the third, a period of withdrawal and spiritual 
preparation; and the last, a period of renunciation 
of life and release into the Spirit. 

It is clear from the above two basic conceptions 
of the ancient Indian social theory, more so from the 
first, that it accepted and provided for a disciplined 
satisfaction of the claims of man’s vital, physical and 
emotional being, since the ego-life of kama and 
artha, desire and self-interest, must be lived and 
the forces it evolves brought to fulness, so that the 
eventual aim of a going beyond may be accomplished 
with less difficulty; the claims of his ethical and 
religious being governed by a knowledge of the law 
of God and Nature and man, because dharma is not 
merely a religious creed but a complete rule of ideal 
living by which life is to be guided in its fulfilment, 
each individual growing into his perfection, and to 
that end, developing his creative faculties, which will 
bring well-being not only to- him but also to his 
society; the claims of his spiritual longing for libera¬ 
tion, for the Law, Dharma, and its observance is 
neither the beginning nor the end of man; beyond 
it is the great spirtiual freedom which man must 
claim as the ultimate end of his existence. An 
integration to this supreme goal of the whole tendency 
of man comprised by kama, artha and dharma , seems 
to be the ideal emphasised by the social thinkers of 
India. 
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This was, indeed, a very great attempt to build a 
synthesis, and although in later days an over-emphasis 
on the last aim and the consequent neglect of the 
others disturbed the social equilibrium for a while,, 
it cannot however be denied that the steadfast follow¬ 
ing of all these aims by the people produced vast 
results, so brilliantly described in the great epics^ 
In the Ramayana the ethical side of man’s nature is 
given an extreme importance and its f ulfilm ent- is 
sought through the sincere performance of the duties 
formulated by the ancients. It pictures an age of 
heroic acdon and of an early and finely moral civi¬ 
lisation; whereas the Mahabharata reflects a puissant 
intellectualism, the victorious and manifold mental 
activity of the age, which gives its character to the 
culture then prevalent in the country. Heroic action 
there was, but it had in it more of thought than in 
the Ramayana. 

There is no doubt that all the human activities, 
depicted in these two grand expressions -of the crea¬ 
tive soul of India were inspired by the ancient ideals, 
although a tendency towards external formation and 
construction both in the social and mental life, for 
which the periods mainly stood, detracted from their 
effort to re-vision the past in its true light. Hence the 
curve of India’s adventure went further down malrtng 
an-arc from where it had started and remained con¬ 
fined for a time to the region of the mind; but, we may 
repeat, the curve was a luminous one, and the minH 0 f 
India was sustained by its innate spiritual inclination. 
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of which an outstanding evidence in the latter 
period is the supreme truth revealed in the Gita, 
in which a harmony is built of the three great 
means and powers, Love, Knowledge and Work, 
the dynamic sublimations of the power of heart, of 
mind and of life, through which the soul of man 
can directly approach and cast itself into the Eternal. 
Here the harmony aimed at reaches its highest 
point when by a complete self-giving to the Godhead 
man becomes the fit instrument for a divine mani¬ 
festation. 

In the age of Dharma man was a full-fledged mental 
being—his intellect was keen and capacious and 
masterful; but it had already begun to turn a red eye 
on life, to dominate and dragoon it into its fixed 
moulds. Itself a prisoner of its own principles and 
creeds, it sought to _ impose the same captivity upon 
life’s free and fluid movements and stood in the way 
of its higher progress. Sri Krishna—a unique figure 
in the history of human evolution—caine at this stage 
and tried to break down these inflexible barriers of 
the mind and release it-into a loftier atmosphere, an 
ampler light, and a more plastic assimilation. He 
represents an unparalleled harmonisation of the salient 
strands of all forms of past spiritual culture and exalted 
it not only to a very high plane of universal vision but 
also to a mighty effectuation. He restored to man the 
idea of Purushottama, the integral Divine, and eman¬ 
cipated the soul from the rigour and rigidity of the 
mind into the luminous vastness and perfection of 

2 
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the Overmind. Indeed* he stands as the trumpet¬ 
voiced herald of the Overmental fulfilment. 

But the Overmind is not the summit of human 
ascension. There is the Supermind* the supreme 
Gnosis and it is the destiny of man to rise into its un¬ 
barred Light and all-creative Truth-Will. To this 
plane of all-comprehending consciousness too Sri 
Krishna points a finger of light. His work continues* 
time ripens and humanity prepares for the advent— 
we had almost said the acknowledgement—of the 
next supreme Leader. 

The essential idea in the age of Dharma was to 
bring to bear upon the creative powers of mind'and 
life the past spiritual experiences of the race. But the 
attempt was made* as naturally* through the exercise 
of the ethical and intellectual faculties both of which 
developed out of a deep understanding of man's inner 
profundities. But however high and pure their stand¬ 
ards* they are bom of the powers and impulses of 
the mind. Be they the four motives or the ashramas * 
they* all of them* belonged to the same category of 
human creation as the cultures characterised by them 
and embodied in the epics. So in those early days* 
the mind of India went through its first round of 
experiences ample enough to enable it to be ready for 
the great classical age that came as a flowering of the 
intellectuality of the previous epochs into a curiosity 
and care of detail in the varied expressions of the cul¬ 
tural life of the people. 

In the later days of the age of Dharma the mind of 
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India was found to be almost entirely engrossed in the 
formalistic interpretation of the ideals and institutions 
of the race, and man’s right to follow them was more 
restricted than before. The result was that a spirit of 
revolt began to show itself in the rise of many dogmas 
and creeds, and society ceased to function as a cohesive 
force in the collective life of the people. Moreover, 
life betrayed a tendency towards hedonistic pursuits. 
It was at this critical juncture of India’s history that 
the Buddha came and delivered his message of Free¬ 
dom, freedom from ignorance and suffering, from all 
social and religious aberrations, even from one’s own 
self, into an utter transcendence above and an over¬ 
flowing love and compassion below. A way out into 
the vastness of a Beyond, and an oceanic heart of 
equality and active love for all, are his greatest gifts 
to humanity. 

This message oWreedom and the powerful impact 
of the Buddha’s love unclamped the creative energy of 
India which found an almost immediate expression 
in an outburst of cultural activity which has no parallel 
in all'history. It was, indeed, a veritable spring-tide 
of Indian culture when the genius of the race broke 
into a myriad forms great, grand and glorious. It 
inundated the whole country and brimmed over to 
many distant lands and peoples. India’s gospel of 
universal love echoed in China and Japan and Pales¬ 
tine and even Alexendria. The seeds of a world 
fraternity were sown, and a noble gesture was made 
towards human unity. But the deeper meaning of 
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the Buddha’s advent is that the compassion he 
incarnated was the compassion of the Divine for His 
creatures, His Grace, as it were, in which was hidden 
the assurance to man that he as a race is destined to a 
high spiritual achievement. 

Buddhism, however, represents an important phase 
in the spiritual life of India. Of the two directions in 
which the mind of India seemed to be moving about 
the time when Buddhism began to be a force in the 
cultural life of the people, the one is the expression of 
its creative genius and the other is the denying of life 
as being a bondage and an obstacle to spiritual pur¬ 
suits. But both of these were recognised in the age 
of Dharma. The former was regarded as one of the 
varied motivations of human personality whose frui¬ 
tion was necessary for the all-round growth of man, 
for which ample provision was made in the laws that 
were meant to guide the social evolution of. the race. 
This tendency, moreover, received a great impetus 
when by its insistence on freedom Buddhism liberated 
the social life of India from many of its cramping 
evils and thereby created conditions favourable to the 
growth and advancement of culture. The latter ten¬ 
dency might be traced to the longing for telease 
from this mundane existence into the Spirit, the 
Beyond: broadly indicated in the ideals of moksha and 
sannyasa , it had not a little to do with the Buddhistic 
conception of Nirvana. When the true seeker found 
that religion was compromising with life, subjecting 
its high spirit to the satisfaction of the latter^ 
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un-spiritual demands and was thereby deteriorating 
into soulless forms of mere extemalia and priestly 
obscurantism, so much in evidence about the time 
of the Buddha’s advent, it was but natural that he 
should think of nothing else but an ascetic withdrawal 
from life in order to be able to live exclusively in the 
spirit, in the pure truth of religion,—an idea which 
may have derived some sustenance from one of the 
trends of the Upanishadic teaching. 

But this attitude, as indisputable objective proofs 
testify, did not very much or materially affect the 
abundant vitality and creative energy that were so 
boldly exhibited by the race in its continuous cultural 
endeavours for centuries, all through sustained by its 
inborn spirituality, an echo of which is noticed in the 
ideal of universal fellowship, preached and practised 
by Ashoka. Indeed, rhe deeper springs of Ashoka’s love 
for humanity and interest in its religious welfare as 
were always behind those efforts of his are to be 
found not so much in his adherence to the ethical 
conception of the Dhamma as in the natural spiritual 
disposition of the country to which he belonged. And 
the creative activities of the age almost everywhere 
in their wide range reflected this tendency. The light 
of the Spirit was touching mind and life and was 
also in some instances guiding their movements, but 
it did not rule them as a governing principle, perhaps 
because they were not ready, and needed more ex¬ 
perience for their fuller expression in the Spirit. 
Perfection is attainable to man only when he 
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prepares himself to accept in every member of his 
being the absolute rule of the Divine. 

Ill 

The classical was an age of scholars, legislator 
dialecticians and philosophical formalisers. It witnessed 
the creative and aesthetic enthusiasm of the race 
pouring itself into things material, into the play of 
the senses, into the pride and beauty of life. The 
arts of painting, architecture, dance, drama, all that 
can minister to the needs of a great and luxurious 
civic life, received a grand impetus which brought 
them to their highest technical perfection. “It is a 
period of logical philosophy, of science, of art and the 
developed crafts, law, politics, trade, colonisation, the 
great kingdoms and empires with their ordered and 
elaborate administrations, the minute rule of the 
Shastras t in all departments of thought and life, an 
enjoyment of all that was brilliant, sensuous, agree¬ 
able, a discussion of all that could be thought and 
known, a fixing and systematising of all that could 
be brought into the compass of intelligence and prac¬ 
tice,—the most splendid, sumptuous and imposing 
millennium of Indian culture.” Never in her history 
has India seen such a many-sided blossoming of her 
force of life. Culturally, she has never been so rich, 
so colourfully creative. And no other age has given 
her such a plethora of experiences. Indeed, she needed 
them or rather Nature wanted her to have them, so 
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that India might grow in her being and prepare for 
the new and greater age of the Spirit that was to 
have followed the classical period. It goes without 
saying that from the vigorous efforts made in this 
age to give form to the various impulses of life., the 
mind of India had also its due share of growth and 
experience. 

It is in this great age—of which the highest point 
was reached in the Gupta times—that classical 
sublimities found their marvellous expression in the 
poetry and drama of its representative literary mouth¬ 
piece, Kalidasa, and in those of the galaxy of its poets 
and dramatists* the recension of the epics was com¬ 
pleted* most of the Puranas were written* the Dharma- 
sutras were codified* the Smritis were given their 
present form* the Sankhya and Mimansa philosophies 
were systematised* the Shilpa-shastra (Fine Arts)* the 
Kamasutra (Eugenics, Erotics and allied subjects)* the 
Artha-shastra and the Shukraniti (Polity) were written* 
the ancient Indian ideas on Astronomy, Physics* 
Chemistry, Botany* Zoology* Medicine and Minera¬ 
logy were rendered into their respective treatises 
through which they are known today* the master¬ 
pieces of art at Ajanta* Bagh* Ellora* etc.* were 
produced, the famous figure of the Buddha was evolv¬ 
ed along with the Shikhara and other distinctive 
characteristics of India’s temple* cave and secular 
architecture* the international centre of learning at 
Nalanda flourished. The encyclopaedic character of 
the scientific learning of the age was represented 
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among others by Varahamihira, a master-scientist, 
whose Brihatsamhita is a veritable mine of authorita¬ 
tive information on almost every branch of Science. 

In such an age, when life seems to have been livedinits 
fulness, it is but natural that the curve of India’s adven¬ 
ture should go further down in its circular movement 
reaching a region in which it found itself in touch with 
the material basis of life. Here the mind of India was 
seeking to infuse its light of the Spirit into the materia¬ 
lised vitality of man, and was trying to have an insight 
into the truth of matter. Thus behind these activities 
of life, the old spirituality of the race reigned to keep 
the lamp of its soul burning. And the most vivid ex¬ 
pression of it is found in the works of art of this period 
which exhibit a marvellous blending of the two main 
tendencies of the Indian mind, its love of life based 
on an unders tanding of its varied motivations, and its 
quest of God, the Spirit, the Self of things with the 
life as the condition and instrument of its manifestation. 

The art-creations of this age are indeed a striking 
example of the peculiar aesthetic bent of India defining 
itself in theeffortof the artist to suggest through the form 
his inner experiences rather than any external idea of 
the things seen by him. The artists were to go through 
a course of spiritual discipline and were in many ins¬ 
tances known as silpi-yogins. But they did not confine 
themselves to the depicting of the sacred subjects 1 
only. The secular scenes at Ajanta and Bagh, done by 


1 Briefly dealt with in Chapter IV 
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monk-artists, show the accuracy of their knowledge 
of earthly life; yet the figures of women in them in the 
peculiar tribhanga (the triple bend) pose indicate a 
wonderful harmony between such contrary feelings 
as nonchalance and voluptuousness, both losing them¬ 
selves in an utter spirit of self-surrender that has 
surely about it some thin g beyond the concerns of the 
earth. These frescoes as dso those in the same style 
and of the same period found in other parts of the 
country are verily marvels of ancient Indian painting. 
Apart from their classical excellence for which they 
are famous all the world over, they are characterised 
by a suggestion of the unity of life and spirit, the 
vision of which came to the seeker-artists of the age. 
Painting is naturally the most sensuous of the arts. 
But the painters of these works succeeded wonderfully 
in spiritualising this sensuous appeal by making the 
most vivid outward beauty of their pictures a revela¬ 
tion of subtle spiritual emotion so that the soul and 
the sense are in harmony in the deepest and finest 
richness of both and united in their satisfied consonant 
expression of the inner significance of things and 
life. In the art of sculpture of the period the most 
remarkable achievements are the figures of the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the Dhyani Buddha. The former represent 
a marvellous blending of the feeling of detachment 
from the outer world and the feeling of an infinite 
compassion for suffering creatures; the latter symbo¬ 
lise the greatest ideal which Indian sculpture ever 
attempted to express—the beatific communion of the 
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individual with the universal Soul in a vast, radiant 
mood of victorious calm which is yet vibrant 
with the mighty rhythms of the Eternal. 

The spiritual seeking of India took a particular turn 
about the close of this period when a movement is 
perceived towards preparing the country for a greater 
age in which her gains through the cultivation and 
development of her moral, intellectual and material 
powers in the previous times would be all equally 
harmonised and made real in the world of the spirit. 
To all appearances, Shankara did show the promise of 
being a precursor of that great age in India. But he 
had not the complete vision, the whole view of the 
larger integral ideal of ancient India, of which the 
supreme truth was a harmony between life and spirit, 
a mediation between earth and heaven. Shankara 
mistook the materialistic character of the culture of 
the period for a tendency towards deterioration; 
neither was he able to visualise the past history of 
India from a wider perspective. Disgusted, perhaps* 
with certain aberrations in the religious lift of the 
people, he sought release into the realm of the Spirit* 
leaving the impure Life bound to the more impure 
Matter to run for ever the vicious round of its earthly 
existence. He affirmed the impermanence of life* 
and tried to substantiate this pessimistic view in the 
light of his own one-sided interpretation of the ancient 
scripture. Moksha , liberation from the bondage of life* 
he preached with all the vehemence he could command* 
and his success meant the failure^ the couhtrv to 
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grow in readiness for the greater future that had been, 
the underlying intention of all its past endeavours. 

Though supreme in his own way, Shankara proved 
unequal to the task that lay before him of furthering 
the cause of the country towards the fulfilment of its 
highest destiny. Rather, his negative philosophy 
contributed, however indirectly, to the strengthening 
of the forces of disintegration that had been at work 
in the country during the post-classical age and a 
foreign invasion destroyed whatever possibility there 
was of a new awakening. It must however be conceded 
that the efforts of Shankara were responsiole for one 
and a great good. If his denunciation of life emascu¬ 
lated the m anh ood of the race, as before him the 
similar teaching of the Buddha had done, his em¬ 
phasis, however exclusive, on the absolute aspect of 
the One Reality 1 , helped the bewildered and groping 
mind of India to revert to its ancient affirmation and 
experience of Advaita, the One Reality without a 
second. 


IV 

But these strivings and the consequent preparation 
of the country for a new turn in. its life did not all go 
in vain. Nurtured by the country’s age-old spiritua¬ 
lity, they flowered into a vigorous revival of the self¬ 
same tendency that expressed itself so remarkably in 
the teachings of the mystics, in the Vaishnavite move¬ 
ments and in the cults of the Tantras. The medieval 
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saints proclaimed that truth is greater than religion, 
of which the forms also are one in the very core of 
their teachings. They affirmed to the people, irres¬ 
pective of caste, creed or race, that life was a necessary 
condition for man’s growth into a greater life for which 
an absolute concordance between his inner and outer 
existence was indispensable. And mystical experience 
by living inward and through the fervour of devotion 
was, according to them, the only way by which that 
harmony could be discovered. 

This as well as the Vaishnavic and the Tantrik 
cults had all of them their roots in the past. The 
Upanishadic origin of Vaishnavism and Tantrikism 
is now established beyond doubt, though there is an 
opinion that their genesis may be traced to even earlier 
dates. Through its intimate contact with the forces 
of life during the classical age the country became 
conscious of newer possibilities that were considered 
realisable by man if he could accept the whole of 
himself including his vital and sensuous natures as 
the field of his spiritual pursuits. And both of these 
cults restarted in the post-classical age with this 
refreshing and wider outlook. 

Vaishnavism received a great impetus during the 
classical age, especially during the Gupta period 
when its main scriptures, the Bhagvata and the Epics 
underwent a redaction into their present forms. 
Through these powerful literary influences the 
Vaishnavism of the North spread to the South where 
tit took a more intellectual form but was equally, if 
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not more, productive in the cultural life of the people 
which expressed itself amazingly in a vast literature 
and in the arts, particularly in the gorgeous massive¬ 
ness of its architecture in which the creative soul 
poured out the whole of its wealth, all inspired by 
and articulating an outburst of bhakti : so rapturously 
sung by the Alvar saints. 

The heyday of Vaishnavism, however, is witnessed 
in the very life and teachings of Sri Chaitanya of 
Bengal. Here the aim was to sublimate the vital im¬ 
pulses of man through the intensity of devotion into an 
absolute adoration of the Divine. But it could not go 
beyond an inner psychic experience of the inner 
Divine, and whenever a great extemalization was 
attempted, we know what happened—vitalistic deterio¬ 
ration, corruption and' eventual decay. Besides, an 
entirely spiritual integration was not possible in 
Vaishnavism in which man sought an eternal nearness 
to the Divine in his world of Light and not an absolute 
union with Him, which was a conception of later 
Vedanta. Nevertheless, it was the heart here that 
received the light and found its fiuition; and the 
curve of India’s adventure, though yet bound to the 
levels of the earth, had, it seems, begun to look to¬ 
wards heaven dreaming of the eternal Brindavan and 
of its establishment in terrestrial life as the consum¬ 
mation of man’s spiritual endeavour. 

In a sense Tantrikism may be said to have made a 
nearer approach to the ideal towards which the soul 
of India has been moving throughout her history. It 
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also is a remarkable flowering of the Indian spirit and 
another indication of the spiritual renaissance that 
was to have taken place as the crowning fruit of the 
creative efforts of India terminating with the classical 
age during which Tantrikism became another domi¬ 
nant cult, and many of its scriptures including the 
Chandi, the quintessence of Tantrik thought, were 
written in Bengal. 

Tantrikism sought to raise the whole man into the 
-divine perfection as envisaged in the Veda. Regarding 
life as the cosmic play of the Divine, it postulates a 
purpose in the play which is possible of fulfilment 
only in man, who alone of all creations has the unique 
privilege of awakening to the power of Consciousness 
latent in him as it is latent in everything else in the 
universe. Man is a microcosm in hims elf, hav in g in 
him all the forces which in their action and inter¬ 
action constitute the cosmic phenomenon. And when 
that potential power sleeping at the base of his physi¬ 
cal system is roused, it proceeds upward through the 
centres or planes of the above forces rendering 
them dynamic with its own power, so that they con¬ 
verge in all their new-found strength on the realisation 
by him of a state in which he possesses and becomes 
possessed by a higher consciousness. 

This ascending urge in man represents his evolu¬ 
tionary possibility, the secret aspiration of his soul 
towards liberation into a greater life; and when 
•stirred into activity by man becoming conscious of 
it and responding to its impulsion, it rises up and 
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establishes a free contact between the lower and 
higher worlds* and passing through all the centres 
of the being* sublimates* polarises and affiliates them 
to the Transcendent above. The sadhana here is 
more synthetic* but an absolute self-surrender to the 
Will of Mahamaya* the Shakti* is imperatively neces¬ 
sary. Like the Upanishads the Tantras also aim at 
Transcendence* although their idea of Shakti has 
been generally understood to mean Prakriti * the 
Will-in-Power executive in the universe* who instead 
of being a Power of CAzY* Consciousness or Purusha * 
is herself the controller of Purusha or Shiva. Thus, 
it is a cosmic force whose invocation by the seeker 
for ascent into higher states usually results in a widen¬ 
ing of his consciousness, in the awakening in him 
of luminous powers* that are often the experiences 
in the intermediate stages* before the Transcendent 
is reached in which Purusha and Prakriti become 
one in the supreme Brahman. 

The Tantriks started with life and tried to delve 
deeper into its secret so as to find its unity with the 
Spirit. They had the vision of the Light* but what 
they were able to bring down into life was not 
the creative light of the Consciousness-Force—the 
supreme dynamic source of harmony and perfection— 
hut an aspect of it through the universal force of 
Nature* which illumined their being but did not* as 
indeed it could not* transform its parts. Hence their 
highest aim* except in rare instances* remained far 
from being completely realised. “And in the end* as 
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is the general tendency of Prakriti, Tantrik discipline 
lost its principle in its machinery and became a 
theme of formulae and occult mechanism still power¬ 
ful when rightly used but fallen from the clarity of 
their original intention”. Nevertheless it is the most 
daring of spiritual experiments ever undertaken by 
mankind, and its practice produced a rich harvest 
of psychological experience of almost every part and 
plane of man’s being, so much so that a conception 
of their integrality and wholeness was felt to be 
a necessity in the later spiritual endeavours of 
the race. 

The spiritual mind of India derives not a little of 
its synthetic cast from the culture of the Tantras, 
Bengal, the earliest to take it up, developed it by 
going through every aspect of its discipline and 
achieved a success almost unique in her religious 
history. It contributed very largely to her remarkable 
creative activities in the realm of art and learning, 
which are witnessed more particularly during the 
Pala period when Mahayana Buddhism was prevail¬ 
ing in the country only as another name for Tan- 
trikism. Throughout her history Bengal may be said 
to have been growing in her consciousness of Shakti, 
which is believed to be a chief source of inspiration 
of many of her fruitful cultural efforts. And it would 
not be entirely incorrect to say that even in modem 
times the cultural and religious movements in Bengal, 
many of them, have had distinctive elements of 
Tantrik idealism as their guiding motive. It is in 
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them as well as in what was done before in the same 
direction that the meaning is to be sought of the 
tendencies of the race and of the possibilities of their 
fruition in the future* 

In the days of the decline when everything seemed, 
discouraging for a renewal of the country’s destiny 
it was the Tantrik thought, no less than the practice 
of its cults., that kept alive the fire of the nation’s 
soul, and when the opportune moment came we find it 
leaping up into a flaming aspiration towards the Light 
as seen by the ancient fathers. At this momentous 
period the curve of India’s adventure, for the first time 
since it began, shows signs of an upward movement. It 
seems to have caught a very faint glimpse of the same 
kind of light as it had started from and gravitates 
towards its divine glory to describe a full circle. 

Tantrikism, combining as it does different means 
and methods of man’s inner striving, rekindled in 
the being of the race all its past seekings and helped 
to canalise them towards the fulfilment of its highest 
spiritual destiny. If it could not achieve its great aim 
in the long period of its influence and popularity for 
reasons already stated, it must at least be given the 
credit of having conduced in a great degree to the 
readiness of the country for the perfection that was 
to come to it in the future. 

V 

But the Tantras were not the only source from 
which the inspiration was drawn for the rebuilding.. 
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of Tpdia in modem times. The earliest movement, 1 
started in the last century, looked to Vedanta and 
in the light of its teachings affirmed its ideal, although 
its inaugurator, it may be noted, had himself Tantrik 
inclinations. This great soul was the first in modem 
India to turn his eyes, as also the eyes of his country¬ 
men, from the glamour of foreign ideals that were then 
slavishly imitated, towards all that was truly glorious 
in their own past. That he and those who followed 
him did have a glimpse of the truth of the soul of 
TnHia is testified to in the endeavours that one after 
another were made to repossess that truth, stripped of 
its old forms, and on it to rebuild her life and society. 
The keynote of their call was an insistence on the 
need of the race to awaken to its inherent spirituality 
and make that the very governing principle of all 
its activities. This urge was by itself the first sign , 
in modem times of India returning to her own self 
aTut 3 therefore, preparing for a renewal of her 
destiny. 

We find this renascent spirit defining itself in 
almost every form of the cultural and religious acti¬ 
vity of the time in which the contribution of Vaishnav- 
ism also is not negligible. Its literature, art and 
poetry reflected this new idealism. The political 
endeavours, too, of the period were not a little ins¬ 
pired by it, by the vision of India the Mother, and 

1 This and the later movements have been more objectively 
dealt with in the last chapter of the author’s book. Cultural 

eHombip. of Bengal. . 
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thpir inner motive was always to rehabilitate her 
intrinsic, therefore spiritual, greatness which, they 
believed, was possible only in an. atmosphere of 
freedom. It is true that an ascetic tendency is per¬ 
ceptible in the aim of the more recent of the religious 
movements, but a deeper insight into the lives and 
teachings of the two great personalities, associated 
with it, reveals that they represented the awakened 
soul of the race, that they were greater beyond mea¬ 
sure than the work that stands in their names, and 
that everything they did envisaged a most stupendous 
work for the spiritual uplift of India and the world. 

A child of the Mother, Sri Ramakrishna possessed 
‘‘a colossal spiritual opacity by which he mastered 
in an incredibly short time the truths, himself having 
practised them, of every religion and of every form 
of spiritual discipline, and drove straight to the divine 
realisation, taking, as it were, the kingdom of heaven 
by violence.’ His was a finger of light that pointed 
India onward along the age-old path of the Spirit, 
by which only, as he and his great disciple repeated 
time and again, could she arrive at the goal assigned 
to her by the Dispenser of her destiny. 

But Sri Ramakrishna’s was an inner realisation of 
the inner Divine, and life was to him a necessary 
field for that. Indeed, life has no meaning if it cannot 
be an expression of the Spirit. The truth of life, 
therefore, lies in the discovery by man of his own 
divinity. Sri Ramakrishna saw the oneness of the 
Divine and His Creative Force and called upon man 
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to turn towards Her and live in Her. That is why 
Dakshineshwar is the beginning of the Mother’s work 
to which was given its first form by Vivekananda, 
that mighty apostle of resurgent India. It was here 
that the past spiritual experiences of the race were 
re-lived and the initial lines of their application indi¬ 
cated, so that the country by following them might 
grow in readiness for the new age of the Spirit in 
the future when that work would be accomplished. 

Among the immediate forces that brought about 
the awakening in modem India one was largely due 
to the impact upon her of Western pragmatism that 
urged her, first, to have a clear understanding of the 
problem and then to find out whatever help the 
people were yet capable of rendering towards its 
solution. Religion was certainly an important element 
in her greatness in the past. And it was then a thing 
of experience. But being anchored on a fixed social 
system, it could not grow with time so as to be able 
to satisfy the deepest spiritual aspirations of man, 
and showed a tendency towards extemalism which 
in the days of decline became so dominant that any 
enlarging of it or a revival of its true spirit seemed 
mpossible. 

Religion in India, more than in any other country, 
tried to take hold of man’s parts of life and draw 
them Godwards, and thereby to reconcile the spiri¬ 
tual Truth with the vital and material existence. But 
it could not keep to this high aim all through. In¬ 
stead of making Earth obedient to Heaven, it had 
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the opposite result of making Heaven a sanction for 
Earth’s desires; for, continually the religious idea has 
been turned into an excuse for the worship and service 
of the human ego. Thus, leaving constantly its little 
shining core of spiritual experience, Religion every¬ 
where has lost itself in the obscure mass of its ever- 
extending ambiguous compromises with life. It has 
even gone so far as to divide the higher expression 
of man, such as knowledge, works, art and even life 
itself, into two opposite categories, spiritual and 
worldly, religious and mundane, sacred and profane, 
forgetting thereby the imperative need that is being 
felt today of a larger opening of the soul into the 
Light, an opening through which the expanding mind, 
life and heart of man must be integrated into a harmo¬ 
nious whole where everything that is now condemned 
as profane will be turned into a divine substance and 
wear a divine complexion. 

This failure of religion to be of any further use to 
man in his spiritual seeking is today sufficient ground 
for him not to depend on it any longer, and to seek 
the guidance elsewhere, in the very depth of his 
being. And as he grows in his quest, the truth 
becomes more and more clear to him that his life 
acquires its intrinsic meaning only when it finds its 
harmony with the Spirit; and it is in the Spirit alone 
that lies the secret of a spiritual dynamism that will 
take into itself everything that life covers and illumine 
it by the light of the Spirit. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that this is the dawn-fire of a new age for 
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mankind, an age of subjectivism, whose promise in 
India was shown by the efforts that began to be made 
about the close of the last century, indicating that 
the race is yet capable of giving a good account of 
its old capacity for inward pursuits which brought 
to it this much-needed experience. But the far 
deeper meaning of it is that the truth of the integral 
ideal, the ideal for which India has stood through 
the ages, has been seen and possessed by the Master 
of the race who also shows the Path by which man 
will be led to realise that ideal both in his individual 
and collective life. 


VI 

What, then, is that vision? It is the vision of a 
dynamic divine Truth which is descending into the 
earth to create a new Truth Consciousness and by 
it to divinise life. The call of the Spirit was responded 
to in the past by jumping straight from the mind 
into the Absolute or the immutable Impersonal, 
regarding all dynamic existence as Ignorance, Illu¬ 
sion or Lila. The fundamental error in it may be 
traced to the incompleteness of the vision which in 
the Vedanta was that of the pure Transcendence— 
a vision from which was derived the partial conception 
of the colourless Spirit, barren of the creative force of 
Sachchidananda, and which in the Tantras, was that 
of the cosmic aspect of the supreme Shakti effecting 
a. modification of her fight and power so that they 
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might be received and assimilated by the inferior 
nature of mind, life and body. 

But these were no solution of the problem. If com¬ 
plete spiritualisationof life is the aim, these instruments 
also must undergo a total conversion, and for that 
the plenary power and light of the Para-Prakriti, the 
Supemature, is necessary. Thus while the Vedantin 
took his flight up into the regions of the Absolute, the 
Tantrik brought down whatever he acquired in his 
ascent and used it to perfect his parts of nature, but 
the wholeness of the perfection did not come, because 
his realisation was not of the highest kind, which only 
could accomplish it. Yet in the Yoga of the Upani- 
shads and to some extent in that of the Tantras, this 
ascension meant a definite widening of the entire con¬ 
sciousness, an enlarging of it into the higher reaches 
of truth, light and Ananda. But what was not there was 
the integration, the unification of all into a whole. 

The highest range of consciousness beyond mind, 
so far attained after the Upanishdic period, is the Over¬ 
mind in which every power and aspect of the Divine 
Reality has its own independent push towards the ut¬ 
most development of all its individual possibilities, so 
that a complete conception of them as integrally one in 
the indivisible all-comprehending Unity could not be 
had there. The splendour of its diffused light daz¬ 
zled the seekers to such an extent that they took that 
to be the highest Light and failing to find in it the One¬ 
ness they were in quest of, swerved from the path 
and shot straight towards the sheer Spirit. They 
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therefore., realised the truth of.the One but missed the 
truth of the Many in the One and the One in the Many* 
Tantrikism and Vaishnavism accepted the Many as the 
Lila of the Divine, but it was to them the cosmic play 
and not the manif estation of the one Reality. 

The discovery of unity and harmony between these 
apparent irreconcilables has not therefore been practi¬ 
cable and has remained for ever an object of striving 
for man throughout his history. The Vedic seers had 
a glimpse of it, as also the early Upanishadic mystics, 
but in the later ages when intuition gradually gave way 
to reason, the vision dimmed, and whatever attempt 
was made by the mind proved unsuccessful. But the 
evolutionary Nature has all the time been active in 
preparing man for his ultimate destiny. In India, 
which is to be the leader of human evolution, this work 
takes a definite form, and an outline of it, traced above, 
may indicate the inherent trend of her endeavours 
towards the goal. Her recognition of the sovereignty 
of the.Spirit above everything else has given India 
much of what she needs for her growth towards the 
Light. But she needs more. Perfect knowledge or 
whole knowledge is not possible even in the Over¬ 
mental consciousness. It has not that integrality which 
alone can explain creation, and not being in possession 
of the supreme Conscious-Force, it is beyond it to 
bring about the perfection of the earthly existence. 

What, then, is the solution? Is spiritual perfection 
of the race always to remain a chimera, a dream? and 
approaches to it, if ever possible, to be limited to 
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individuals only attaining to particular ranges of con¬ 
sciousness, and the divine destiny of man to continue 
to remain unrealised as ever? Sri Aurobindo says that 
there is a solution, and that conditions in life and 
nature are not only pointing to but also pressing for 
it. To him has come the vision of that dynamic Truth 
of Divine Reality, called by him the Supermind, whose 
■descent into the earth-nature is as inevitable, he says, 
as was the descent of Mind and Life before it. And 
the ascent too of the earth into this new Power is 
equally a certainty. If the perfect unfolding of the 
Spirit is the ultimate fulfilment of man’s manhood, 
then man the mental being, bound to the Ignorance 
and imperfection, cannot of course be the last word 
in the evolutionary endeavour of Nature. 

Evolution, says Sri Aurobindo, presupposes a 
process of involution. The Spirit descended into 
Matter and created in it the urge towards a greater 
expression. And Life emerged, and in the same way 
did Mind. In man the urge becomes more insistent, 
taking the form of a definite aspiration for the spiritual 
living which only can liberate him from his bondage 
to the Ignorance and imperfection. But no readiness 
■on his part can effect this change in him, though readi¬ 
ness is a basic condition for it. The Supermind alone 
can do it. The evolution of man into the Supermind, 
that is to say, into the Light and Truth of this creative 
power of the Divine would mean its coming down 
into the earth consciousness and becoming dynamic 
in it by quickening its own Force already involved in 
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it, even as the powers of Life and Mind became 
active in the earth through their impact on their own 
principles involved in it. Evolution is not a mere ascent 
of a part of our being from one grade to a higher till 
the highest is reached, in which case the uplift of the 
whole being would never be possible. It is at once a 
sublimation and an integration of the whole being. 

The spiritual growth of man stops short of its 
fundamental aim in that the higher light that his 
upward endeavour brings to him touches and subli¬ 
mates' that particular part of his being by which he 
makes that effort, as mind in the case of the Vedantin,, 
heart in that of the Vaishnava, and the higher vital 
and the life-parts of nature in that of the Tantrik; but 
the entire being has never had the benefit of the light. 
Evolution, according to Sri Aurobindo, is not only an 
ascent but also a descent making for a transformation 
and integration of the whole nature, and evolution 
into the highest plane would mean the change and 
uplift of all the lower stages. The integrating ascent 
to the Supermind would therefore bring about a 
total conversion of the whole being ,—the new Truth 
sending its light into the remotest comers of the being. 
“This illumination and change will take up and re¬ 
create the whole being, mind, life and body; it will be 
not only an inner experience of the Divinity, but a 
remoulding of both the inner and outer existence by its 
power.” Not only this, but “it will take form not only 
in the life of the individual but as a collective life of the 
gnostic beings established as a highest power and form 
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of the becoming of the Spirit in the earth nature.” 

This is the integral vision towards the realisation. 
of which in the life of the race India is to lead man¬ 
kind, and discharge thereby the mission assigned to 
her by God. Every endeavour in the past was a pre¬ 
paration for it; and the time has now come for her to 
reveal this truth to humanity and show the way by 
which it can be realised. And when this integral evolu¬ 
tion is accomplished in the life of man, divinised and 
new-created by the dynamis of this new Light from 
heaven, all the highest aspirations of the race, its deep¬ 
est strivings towards perfection will have been ful¬ 
filled; all its golden dreams of the kingdom of God 
on earth, its sublimest visions of the intrinsic divinity 
of man will have become a living reality. And the 
curve of India’s adventure becomes the glory of a 
complete circle, an effulgent orb radiating the fires 
of a greater dawn than was glimpsed by the Vedic 
mystics; for, the Master of the race has seen the Light 
of the Supermind, seen it in all its vastnesses, in all its 
supernal splendours, felt its invincible powers of trans¬ 
formation and of a new creation. Thus does India 
deliver her message—the highest indeed of its kind— 
for the liberation of the human race, and fulfil thereby 
the purpose of God in the evolution of terrestrial 
existence. And the Seer today is also the Leader of 
the Way. The call therefore goes forth from him re¬ 
echoing the ancient rik: 

“Arise, O Souls arise! Strength has come. 
Darkness has passed away—the Light is arriving!”' 
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A full idea of the Supermind and of the conse¬ 
quences of its working in the earth consciousness is 
not possible mentally to have, far less to express. And 
for whatever of it is available it is better that one should 
in the spirit of seeking go to the Master himself who 
has given to it a magnificent expression in his magnum 
• opus , The Life Divine. 

The Supermind is a link between Sachchidananda 
and the lower hemisphere of creation. A creative 
•consciousness with Unity as its constant basis, it 
creates, governs and upholds the worlds; and being 
the nature of Sachchdinanda itself, it creates nothing 
which is not in its own existence. Its truth is inherent 
in all cosmic force and manifestation. In it the Light 
is one with the Force; and being, consciousness and 
will are the three indivisible and harmonious aspects 
of a single movement. “To its self-awareness the whole 
existence is an equable extension, one in oneness and 
:in multiplicity, one in all conditions and everywhere. 
Here the All and the One are the same existence; the 
individual being does not and cannot lose the con¬ 
sciousness of its identity with all beings and with the 
One Being; for that identity is inherent in supramental 
cognition, a part of the supramental self-evidence.” 
The truth of Transcendence and the truth of Mani¬ 
festation are one in it, and therefore also the truths 
of the Spirit, Life and Matter. 

In the supermind there exist the true principles of 
eternal harmony; and when man is in possession of 
its Gnosis he will discover that harmony and find in 
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it the permanent solution of all his problems. From 
his present subjection to the obscure workings of the 
Ignorance in nature he will then be liberated into the 
freedom of the Spirit, into the infinite light of the 
supreme knowledge. He will then live, move and have 
his being always in the supramental consciousness oF 
the self-existent Truth, of its dynamic and creative 
power, the Conscious Force, which is the Para Prakriti,. 
the Supemature, of whose Will his life will be a perfect 
manifestation, of whose heavenly splendour the whole 
terrestrial existence will be a luminous revelation. 

It is to this Mahashakti, the Divine Mother, that 
man must open, and consecrate himself wholly and 
entirely, so that by her Grace he might be made ready 
for the descent into him of her new Light from above; 
for the Supermind is her Light, her Force. “This 
supramental change is a thing decreed and inevitable 
in the evolution of the earth consciousness; for its 
upward ascent is not ended and mind is not its last 
summit. But that the cbaDge may arrive, take form 
and endure, there is needed the call from below with 
a will to recognise and not deny the Light when it 
comes, and there is needed the sanction of the Supreme 
from above. The power that mediates between the 
g^ nrtinn and the call is the presence and power of the 
Divine Mother. The Mother’s power and not any 
human endeavour and tapasya can alone rend the lid 
and tear the covering and shape the vessel and bring 
down into this world of obscurity and falsehood 
and death and suffering Truth and Light and Life 
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CHAPTER II 


India is One 

I 


The lure of fertile land was the cause of the earliest 
corporate life of man. The first human unification 
was effected by place from which has developed the 
idea of a common homeland and through that, in due 
course, a common nationality. It is the bounties of 
nature that attracted groups of humanity to settle in 
river valleys and organise collective existence by 
taking to agriculture, and gradually to other arts of 
life that laid the foundation of human civilisation. 
There is much truth in the idea that a race too, espe¬ 
cially in its origin, is the creation of a place which 
is nurtured by nature into a geographical distinctness. 
In the chemistry of human intermingling which be¬ 
gan, with the migration of races, the original types 
were lost, and new ethnic forms were evolved out of 
the process of admixture which is unceasingly going. 
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on in the common life of humanity in more and more 
subtle ways through the dynamic of social inter¬ 
course. It is, therefore, the land, more than the race 
origins, which binds man to itself and becomes his 
common object of attachment and adoration. The 
land where we are bom and brought up and which 
was also the birth-land of our forbears is one of 
those ^failing forces that shape our destiny, the 
destiny of the nation. 

The land is thus the basis on which tbe growth of 
a collectivity and also of its culture and institutions 
depends so much. If the many races that may happen 
to people it fail for any reason to realise their unity 
and solidarity, if even their religions and languages 
are unable to foster it among them—though religion 
in Tn^j called the Sanatoria Dharma, the eternal 
religion, has throughout the ages been a synthesising 
factor in the community life of the people—the geo¬ 
graphical integrity of the country by itself may and 
does sometimes help them to grow into a sense of 
unity, founded in the most vivid fact of their being 
bom in and mothered by a common homeland. 

The land of India is endowed by Providence with 
various features that distinguish her in many ways. 
This ancient land has its own meaning and mission, 
its own glory and grandeur,its own distinctive character 
and interest and culture. Its unity is determined by 
its dftfitiitp frontiers, the Himalayas on the north, the 
Hindukush on the north-west, the seas on the east 
and west. And this unity has developed into a national. 
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consciousness premeating the mind and heart of the 
people whose love of the land of their birth has been 
an indissoluble cementing bond of a singularly religio- 
cultural nature. It is a hind of love which is a sacra¬ 
ment, a worship, and which no language can properly 
define. It has been growing from within not merely 
as a patriotic impulse but as an abiding religious 
feeling, as an almost mystic perception. Indeed the 
awe and admiration the people feel for the snow- 
swathed summits of the Himalayas, the menacing 
hills of the frontiers, the laughing valleys of Kashmere, 
the rolling downs of the Deccan, the surge and thun¬ 
der of the seas, the limpid flow of the great rivers 
of the country, is the proof and measure of its inspir¬ 
ing and formative influence. Says Sri Aurobindo: 
“The feeling of almost physical delight in the touch 
of the mother-soil, of the winds that blow from the 
Indian seas, of the rivers that stream from Indian 
hills, in the hearing of Indian speech, music, poetry, 
in the familiar sights, sounds, habits, dress, manners 
of Indian life, this is the physical root of that love”. 

It is through this appreciation of the romance 
India outwardly is that we begin to feel within us a 
kind of inner relationship not only with her material 
embodiment but also with her soul; and as this feeling 
deepens the mere external fact vanishes, and there 
emerges before our mind’s eye, no less vividly, an 
idea, a dynamic concept, of which the land becomes 
a symbol, an image, an object, as it were, of our 
love and veneration. Nothing indeed can more 
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unfailingly develop in us an abiding sense of our fellow¬ 
ship with others, with all, belonging to a common 
land of birth than when we are blessed with this 
flailing experience. And does not this sense invariably 
prove real enough as a wholesome and strengthening 
factor in our collective life? In fact, it is the very 
bedrock of it. The physical loses itself in the ideal, 
and the ideal fulfils itself in the real, reconciling the 
apparent contradictions into a harmony, a oneness 
that is built out of the manifoldness of our country’s 
human and geographical elements. It is a force, an 
energy inherent in its soil and pervading its space, 
that works this transforming miracle. India is that 
Force, that Spirit which makes its mystic appeal to 
the inmost being of her children. Sri Aurobindo once 
said that India had never been to him what was 
merely suggested by her outer vesture attractive and 
gorgeous though they are. She is to him the Mother, 
the eternal and infinite Mother, the compassionate 
Mother of man. The truth of India is revealed to 
.those who respond to this appeal and thereby know 
the secret, the supreme secret of her motherhood. 
To this vision of the Mother does the land of India 
call her children, whatever their caste, creed or race. 

It is interesting to trace the evidences so far avail¬ 
able as to how this idea of the oneness of land, all 
the more defined by its incomparable greatness and 
-magnificence, became a cohesive force in the evolu¬ 
tion of India’s culture, whose unity—the land playing 
its. role in it also—is so unmistakably articulate in 
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her art, literature, religion and in all her splendid 
institutions that came into being as a result of her 
millenniums of creative striving. 

The land-mass that is called India has always been 
regarded as one with the human mass that inhabits 
it, this fusion being effected in the consciousness of 
the people through its inherent spiritual outlook to 
which everything is a manif estation of the Spirit. If 
the Indian sees God in himself, he sees Him also in 
others and even in the phenomenal universe around 
him. No wonder therefore that the land in which he is 
bom should acquire in his conception an inward 
character, a profound significance, compelling his 
highest love and admiration. But the land-mass of 
India is not an isolated formation. It is a part, however 
sharply separated, of a vaster region with which it 
has always in the past kept up intimate friendly 
relations. Besides being bound up with her sister 
countries in Asia in a common love of mysticism and 
spiritual pursuits, India has had from very early 
times deep and extensive cultural intercourse also with 
nearly all of them. 

The influence of the pre-Buddhist India on various 
parts of Asia and Europe apart, the Buddhist com¬ 
munities in pre-Christian Asia Minor and the Indian 
missionaries in China and Japan in the early days of 
their history represent two extremities of that vast 
tract of land which together with most of the south¬ 
west Asia and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
does even today bear witness to the immensity of thejr 
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indebtedeness to India for much of what forms the 
texture of their religious and cultural life. Neverthe¬ 
less, if India is a living embodiment of the Spirit, Asia 
is no less so: and India from that standpoint is 
an organic part of it. Though a soul by herself, 
she in her heart is one with Asia, her physical setting. 
And it is not for nothing that she is called the heart of 
fVip Orient. In the words of Okakura Kakuzo, Asia 
is one. The Himalayas divide, only to accentuate, two 
mighty civilisations, the Chinese with its communism 
of Confucius, and the Indian with its individualism of 
the Vedas. But not even the snowy barriers can interrup 
for one moment the broad expanse of love for the In¬ 
finite and Universal, which is the common thought- 
inheritance of every Asiatic race, enabling them to 
produce all the great religions of the world, and dis¬ 
tinguishing them from the maritime peoples of the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic, who love to dwell on 
the Particular, and to search out the means, not the 
end, of life.” 

T pHia, this great country of ours, stands with the pa¬ 
rent continent as her grand background. Provided with 
natural protection she has lived through the ages to 
fulfil the mission assigned to her by the Dispenser of 
her destiny. Vanished are the splendours that went by 
the namps of Egypt, Babylon and Greece! The empires 
that flourished in Europe exist today only in the 
records of history. But from times immemorial 
India has been developing herself not in isolation, 
as the charge is unjustly made against her, but in 
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love and friendship with her neighbours, and with 
everyone who comes to her, be he a foreigner or 
even an enemy. Yet she has a personality all her own, 
an individuality, that marks her out as something 
that has no equal in the annals of the earth. 

The geological movement leading to the creation 
of land in which early human civilisation began in 
India was the retreat westward of the extensive 
Euro-Asiatic Ocean called the Tethys giving rise to 
the plains of northern India through a process of 
formation which must have taken ages. The ferti¬ 
lity of this region is due to many factors among which 
may be mentioned the life-giving waters of a river 
system that was formed by the linear depressions 
which remained after the large-scale geological 
movement was over. The deposits washed down from 
the northern highlands added no less to the richness, 
of the soil. On these plains, along the banks of the 
Indus, right down eastward along the banks of the 
Ganges, streams of humanity flowed in unison with 
the waters, as it were, and spread out into the inte¬ 
riors till the scene was complete with the drama of 
the early human migration in India. 

The geographical unity of India is indisputable, 
in spite of the bewildering variety of her physical 
features; and equally so is the unity of her vast 
humanity. The uniqueness of her culture is ascribed 
by some writers to this unity as well as to her natural 
separation from the rest of the world. It is the 
conviction of the Hindus that there is an inner meaning 
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behind her physical formation as also a spiritual 
purpose of her existence as a conscious embodiment 
of the Shakti that India is. The vision, not once but 
many times in her history, came to the fathers of the 
race that India is verily the Mother who has stood 
through the ages entrusted with the task of ‘preser¬ 
ving the Knowledge that preserves the world till 
Krishna comes back to repossess the Kingdom that 
is his. 5 To the Hindus the mother and motherland 
are greater than heaven itself. Whatever it is, it is 
clear enough that this vast country, almost a continent, 
is indivisibly one in the fundamental principle of 
its individuality which has been developed by the 
movements racial, social and cultural that have been 
taking place in India from times prehistoric. 

It is not even two decades when the view was 
held that the story of human culture in India began 
with the Indo-Aryans. But the excavations in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have not only pushed 
back the date by more than a millennium but also 
revealed evidences of a civilisation superior to many 
then existing in the world. It is of course the valley 
of the Indus which was the scene of this great event 
proving the remarkable antiquity of Indian culture 
and the glorious role India played in the early history 
of human civilisation. The inhabitants who peopled 
those prosperous cities represent four different ethnic 
types. It seems racial intermingling began in India 
even in those days when peoples of various stocks, 
whether original setders or emigrants from outside. 
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shared a common land as their home and built a 
civilisation that was then and is even now a marvel 
of human creation. The gates of India from west to 
east were always open; the routes by the sea were 
so easy; and the inland rivers were mostly navigable. 
All these offered easy passages for human immigra¬ 
tion into India from days unknown to history. The 
physical types that constitute the present population 
of India are evolved from the three principal ethnic 
types through the continous process of racial inter¬ 
mingling. The foreign elements absorbed by her are 
broadly distinguished as Greek, Iranian, Mongolian, 
Scythian, Hun, Semitic and some even of what 
constitute the modem European. All these elements 
India has assimilated to her being, giving them the 
stamp of a common nationality. Was it not some 
magical power of the land that effected this miracle 
of human unification? And are not always associated 
with India the beauty that she is, her inexhaustible 
resources, and a culture that in the past was her 
greatest contribution to the happiness and progress 
of mankind? 

“This admixture of races”, says C. E. M. Joad, 
“has had important effects on India’s past history 
and present outlook. The first of these is a sense of 
fundamental unity far more vivid and persistent than 
can be accounted for by the circumstance of pro¬ 
pinquity in the same geographical area. Europeans 
live together in a geographical area whose size is not 
very different from that of India. But as the wars' 
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which have disgraced Eurpoean history in the past 
and the quarrels and rivalries that enfeeble the 
League of Nations in the present only too clearly 
show, that the inhabitants of Europe are very far from 
being imbued with the sense of -unity which dis¬ 
tinguishes the inhabitants of India. We cannot, in 
short, speak of a “European” with the same appro¬ 
priateness as we can speak of an “Indian”, who, in 
spite of differences of colour, caste and creed, looks 
upon all other Indians as his fellow-countrymen and 
upon India as his home.” 


II 

The Vedic Aryans were yet in the midst of their 
victorious campaigns to Aryanise the whole of India 
and bring it under the unifying discipline of a com¬ 
mon culture and civilisation, when rose the great 
king Bharata who, as mentioned in the Rig Veda, 
extended the Aryan supremacy over a vast territory 
and consolidated different parts of the country into 
an organic entity knit together by the dynamic 
influence of the Aryan ideals. It is from him that 
India derives her ancient name Bharaiavarsha , just 
as Rome derives her name from Romulus. To these 
Aryans came the earliest vision of the oneness of India 
and they expressed it in the river-hymns of the Rig 
Veda. Even today the Hindus chant these hymns and 
recall and worship the image of their mother-country 
as the land of seven rivers which cover between them 
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the whole of India. There is another prayer which 
conjures up the picture of India as the land of seven 
■sacred cities representing the important regions in 
the north and the south. There are besides a number 
of religious practices prevalent among the Hindus 
from very early times which as well as the prayers* 
mentioned above* indicate that the religious mind 
of the Hindus is deeply imbued with a conception of 
the integrity of India whose sacredness is enhanced 
by the influence it exerts in shaping the common 
destiny of the country as visualised by the ancient 
seers. Pilgrimage also is another sacred institution, 
most popular among the Hindus* which accentuates 
this notion and gives it a still more definite shape. 
Every principal faith or sect of the Hindus has its 
holy places spread over the length and breadth of 
the country. Pious Hindus visit these places and meet 
their fellow pilgrims and feel a sense of comradeship 
with them fostered by their allegiance to the common 
ideals that are the ideals of their common mother¬ 
land. Religious fairs contribute no less to the deve¬ 
lopment of this sense in the Hindu mind. 

If it is the land of India that has reared up her 
body of humanity and impressed on it the stamp of 
its own unity* it is her culture* evolved out of the 
vision of her thinkers* which has given the soul of 
that body its meaning and intention. What that 
culture is has been discussed by Sri Aurobindo in a 
series of luminous essays called A Defence of Indian 
Culture * published in the cc Arya 5> from which we 
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shall quote appropriate extracts to show how the 
life of the Hindus is essentially one in all its varied 
creative endeavours. Spirituality, says Sri Aurobindo, 
is the master-key of the Indian mind. It is this 
dominant inclination of India which gives character 
to all the expressions of her culture. In fact, they 
have grown out of her inborn spiritual tendency of 
which her religion is a natural outflowering. The 
truth of the unity of her various religious efforts as 
well as their synthetic sublimity has been revealed by 
Sri Aurobindo in the following words: “The Indian 
mind has always realised that the Supreme is the 
Infinite and perceived that to the soul in Nature the 
Infinite must always present itself in an infinite 
variety of aspects. The aggressive and quite illogical 
idea of a single religion for all mankind, a religion 
universal by the very force of its narrowness, one set 
of dogmas, one cult, one system of ceremonies, one 
ecclesiastical ordinance, one array of prohibitions 
and injunctions which all minds must accept on peril 
of persecution by men and spiritual rejection or eternal 
punishment by God, that grotesque creation of 
human unreason which has been the parent of so 
much intolerance, cruelty and obscurantism and 
aggressive fanaticism, has never been able to take 
firm hold of the Indian mentality. Men everywhere 
have common human failings; intolerance and 
narrowness especially in the matter of observances 
there have been and are in India, violence of theo¬ 
logical disputation, querulous bickerings of sects 
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and their pretensions of spiritual superiority, some¬ 
times; at one time especially in southern India in 
a period of acute religious differences, even local 
outbreaks of active mutual tyranny and cruelty. 
But these things have never taken the proportions 
which they assumed in Europe; they have been 
confined for the most part to the minor forms of 
polemical attack, intolerance and social obstruction 
or ostracism and have transgressed very litde across 
the line to the major forms of persecution. Behind 
these weaknesses of human egoism there has stood 
always in India the saving perception of the higher 
spiritual mind, which has had its effect on the mass 
mentality, the living perception that since the minds, 
the temperaments, the intellectual affinities of men 
are unlimited in their variety, a perfect liberty of 
thought and of worship must be allowed to the 
individual in his approach to the Infinite....The 
fundamental idea of Indian religion, the recognition 
of a one and finite Godhead who can be approached 
and worshipped through any of his infinite aspects, a 
supreme and supracosmic Existence which manifests 
itself in the cosmos and enters into multitudinous 
relations with the souls in the universe who are one 
with or part of its own being, gives a many-sided, 
appearance to Indian cult and spiritual experience... 
When the Indian mind sees the One without a second, 
it still admits his duality of Spirit and Nature, his 
many trinities, his million aspects. When it concen¬ 
trates on a single limiting aspect of the Divinity and 
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•seems to see nothing beyond it* it has still at the 
back of its consciousness the sense of the All, the 
idea of the One. When it distributes its worship 
among many objects, it looks beyond the multitude 
of godheads to their unity. This synthetic turn is not 
peculiar to the mystics or the literate or the thinkers 
nourished on the high sublimities of the Veda and 
Vedanta, but permeates even the popular mind which 
is filled with the thoughts, the images, the traditions, 
the cultural symbols of the Purana and Tantra; for 
the Puranic and Tantrik. ideas, names, forms and 
symbols are only concrete representations of the 
combined monism, unitarianism, universalism and 
synthetism of the Vedic scriptures....To understand 
the effect of Indian spiritual culture on the life of 
the individual and the community, we must recognise 
its synthetical character and embracing unity. The 
One Existence, to whom sages give different names, of 
the Upanishads is the fundamental seeing of Indian 
spirituality. All comes from, exists in, returns and 
amounts to that One. To discover, closely approach, 
enter into whatever unity with this Infinite, this 
Eternal, is the height of spiritual experience. That is 
the first idea of the religious mind of India. The 
second idea is the manifold way of man’s approach 
to the Eternal and Infinite. This infinite is full of 
many infinities and each of these infinite aspects is 
the Eternal in his glory. In the limitations of the 
cosmos God manifests himself to man and fulfils 
himself in the world in many ways, but each is the 
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way of the Eternal; in each finite we can discover 
and through all things approach the Infinite. All 
cosmic powers and manifestations are of the One 
and behind the workings of Nature are to be seen 
and adored powers, names, personalities which are 
the godheads of the one Godhead. The divine Will 
and Energy are behind all happenings, whether to 
us fortunate or adverse, and over each way of the 
universal dealings stands a form of the presiding 
Deity. He creates and is Brahma, preserves and is 
Vishnu, destroys or takes to himself and is Rudra 
or Shiva. His supreme Energy is beneficent in 
upholding and protection and is the Mother of 
the worlds, Lakshmi or Durga, or beneficent even in 
the mask of destruction and is Chandi or Kali, the 
dark Mother. He manifests himself in form of his 
qualities; the God of divine love of the Vaishnava, 
the God of divine power of the Shakta appear as two 
different godheads but are the one Deity. These 
things we try to explain now as symbols, which is 
by the way of an intellectual compromise with modem 
reationalism; but the Indian religious mentality saw 
them not only as symbols but as realities, because 
between the highest spiritual being and material 
being it is aware of other psychological planes of 
consciousness and experience and these things are 
truths of these planes no less real than the outward 
truths of material universe. Man approaches God at 
first according to his psychological nature, experience 3 
capacity for this deeper experience, swaibhava>. 
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, adhikara, whence comes the variety of religious cult, 
bdief and way of divine union. But also there is a 
third idea of the strongest consequence, that not 
.only through aspects of the universal spirit and all 
innpr and outer Nature can the Divine be approached 
but each individual object and being is in its spiri- 
ritual being intimately one with the one divine 
Existence. In each individual man is the divinity, 
Narayana; all corporate or collective being is a form 
of the divine Narayana. God is in ourselves and in 
ourselves we have to find him. The supreme truth 
of all divisions is a secret unity. These three ideas 
govern the Indian religious mind and the seeing of 
t hf-m is its whole seeing. Indian spiritual culture 
opens up a hundred ways to arrive at the truth of 
•our religious being, but its consummation is to see 
God in man and man in God, God in Nature and 
Nature in God, God in all things and all things in 
God, and to go beyond them to their origin in the 
supracosmic Absolute, Eternal and Infinite.” The 
words quoted above unravel the hidden meaning of 
the religious culture of the Hindus and its essential 
oneness. They explain why one Hindu is a worshipper 
of Shiva, another of Krishna and the third of Shakti; 
why it is that there is a multiplicity of gods and god¬ 
desses; and yet how all of them are bound by the 
golden thread of the same soul’s aspiration towards 
the self-same spiritual perfection which to them has 
always been the ultimate end of human existence. 

In ancient India knowledge was transmitted by 
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oral method. Like the raconteurs of ancient Greece 
who preserved and disseminated the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Tndia also had her reciters and declaimers 
who carried down from generation to generation and 
from court to people the great epics, the Ra m ayana 
and the Mahabharata. It was these national minstrels 
who used to wander about the country singing the 
story of the epics, and thereby imparting the best 
popular education to the people. The epics abound 
in noble examples of sages and saints and kings,—men 
who were the makers of empires and builders of socie¬ 
ties,—in ideals of human conduct that exalt and ins¬ 
pire, religious and social teachings that guide and give 
shape; all these have always been the most profound 
influence in the life of the race forging it, as it were, 
into a unity of endeavour to live up to the lessons that 
the characters in the epics so powerfully inculcate. 
Even today in very remote villages in every part of 
Tnitia the epics, whether in Sanskrit or in vernacular 
versions, are recited by the Kathakas before gatherings 
specially organised for the purpose. The art and lite¬ 
rature of the Hindus are not a little indebted to these 
epics for the themes they have always drawn from 
these almost inexhaustible fountains of sociological 
knowledge. The Mahabharata represents the whole 
history of the race in one of its most glorious periods. 
Its authorship goes by the name of a great poet, but 
it has in it contributions from many sources. A great 
people speaks through it. Its very name suggests the 
greatness of India’s unity. Says Sri Aurohindo: "The 
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Mahabharata is not only the story of the Bharatas, 
the epic of an early event which had become a national 
tradition but on a vast scale the epic of the soul and 
religious and ethical mind and social and political 
ideas and culture and life of India. It is said popularly 
of it and with a certain measure of truth that whatever 
is in India is in the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata 
is the creation and expression not of a single individual 
mind, but of the mind of a nation; it is the poem of 
itself written by a whole people.” 

To whatever sect he may belong, no Hindu can 
conceive of spiritual life without its never-failing 
source of inspiration, the Gita. In the thought of 
every school of spiritual idealism can be traced 
the influence of this great scripture. It presents the 
first synthesis of Hindu thought, and in it lies the 
secret of a yet greater synthesis of which a revealing 
exposition has been given by Sri Aurobindo in his 
Essays on the Gita. The Gita moreover contains the 
very key-word of unity. To see God is not the only 
ideal set forth in it: to see Him in all and all in Him 
is the true truth about the oneness of all creation. The 
influence on the mind of the Hindus all over India of 
the vast range of literature, both sacred and secular, 
is no less a unifying factor in the community life of the 
people. 

The earliest evidence of some kind of synthesis in 
the religious life of India is supplied by the seals of 
the proto-Indian civilisation of the Indus valley which 
along with other antiquities of similar nature are 
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believed to indicate a common religious life of the 
people about whom a more remarkable fact is that they 
were free from the fear of violence and war, as shown 
by the absence of . war weapons, walls, ramparts or 
fortifications among the relics that have been so far 
unearthed of those oldest cities of India. Gerald 
Heard is of opinion that this is most likely the earliest 
form of pacifism in the world. The influence of the 
Vedas in shaping the religious life of the Hindus, 
requires no recapitulation. Says Sri Aurobindo: “The 
mind of ancient India did not err when it traced 
back all its philosophy, religion and essential thing s 
of its culture to the seer-poets of the Vedas, for all 
the fixture spirituality of her people is contained 
there in seed or in first expression.” There are many 
hymns in the Rig and the Atharva Vedas which 
emphasise in a more subjective sense the need and 
importance of unity in the community life. They 
fervently exhort man to be united with all, in heart, 
in aim and in work, to be friendly with all and to 
pray so that all may be friendly with him. In the 
Upanishads the call goes forth from the Rishis to the 
whole of mankind to come and share with them the 
delight of their spiritual visions. The Upanishads 
permeate the entire range of In dian tho u ght. They 
are also the common source of inspiration to all 
schools of Indian mysticism. In a word, Vedanta, 
as the Upanishads are called, represents the highest 
spiritual idealism of ancient India. Says Sri Auro¬ 
bindo: “The Upanishads have been the acknowledged 
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source of numerous profound philosophies and 
religions that flowed from it in India like her great 
rivers from their Himalayan cradle fertilising the 
mind and life of the people and kept its soul alive 
through the long procession of the centruies, con¬ 
stantly returned to for light, never failing to give 
fresh illumination, a fountain of inexhaustible life- 
giving waters. Buddhism with all its developments 
was only a restatement, although from a new stand-’ 
point and with fresh terms of intellectual definition 
and reasoning, of one side of its experience and it 
carried it thus changed in form but hardly in sub¬ 
stance over all Asia and westward towards Europe.” 

The social institutions of the Hindus contributed 
no less towards strengthening the bonds of social 
and cultural unity among the different classes of the 
people. The essential idea in all their social thinking 
is that man is not a machine but a god in the making 
horn to blossom forth to the best of his potentialities; 
and the chief function of the society is to give him 
every facility so that he might fulfil his highest destiny 
both in his individual and collective life. Says Sri 
Aurobindo: “The business of culture and social 
organisation in ancient India was to lead man, satisfy 
and support him in some harmony of the four aims 
of life; desire and enjoyment, material, economic and 
other aims of the mind and body, ethical conduct 
and right law of the individual and social life and 
finally spiritual liberation, kama, artha, dharma, 
moksha. The insistence was always there that except’ 
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in rare cases the full satisfaction of the first three of 
these objects must precede the last, fullness of human 
experience and action prepare for the spiritual li¬ 
beration; the debt to the family, the community and 
the gods could not be scamped.” By fulfilling the 
first two of these aims man enriches his mental and 
physical being, by the third he finds himself 
bound up with the society, and by the fourth 
he attains the highest objective of life. But the in¬ 
stitution of caste was a more potent force in consoli¬ 
dating the social basis of the Hindu culture. The 
four grades of culture implicit in the system were 
integrated into an important factor in the progress 
of Indian civilisation in the past. The modem idea 
of a classless society negates the fundamental nature 
of human being which generally was divided into the 
four categories evolved by the psychologists of ancient 
India. “The real greatness of the Indian system of 
the four vamas ”, says Sri Aurobindo, “did not 
lie in its well-ordered division; it consisted in the 
ethical and spiritual contents which the thinkers and 
builders of the society poured into these forms. They 
started with the idea of the intellectual, ethical and 
spiritual growth of the individual as the principal 
need of humanity, society as its necessary frame¬ 
work and its system of relations. A secure place had 
to be found for him in the community from which 
he could serve these relations, maintain and pay all 
his debt to the society and proceed to his self¬ 
development with the best possible help from the 
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communal life. This place they conceived as one pro¬ 
vided for him by the indications of his capacity, tem¬ 
perament and nature. Birth was taken in practice as 
the first test; the heredity was of a high importance; it 
was taken even in later thought as a sign of the 
nature and the needed surroundings which the indi¬ 
vidual had prepared for himself by his past soul- 
development in former existences. But birth was not 
considered as the sole test of varna. The intellectual 
capacity, the turn of the temperament, the ethical 
nature, the spiritual elevation were the important 
things.” There are many instances of Kshatriya krngs 
excelling in spiritual knowledge. Many of the Upani- 
shads were written by them. Vishvamitra’s attaining 
Brahminhood is not certainly a solitary instance. 

A society thrives on the intrinsic worth of its 
members. And the members can prove their worth 
only when they are given freedom to grow into the 
s ummit of their possibilities. This livingness of social 
organism is sought to be replaced today by deadening 
mechanical means with the object of moulding human 
nature into a single Procrustean type; and to achieve 
that end freedom is tabooed lest free-thinking should 
create conflict, and obedience is exacted by forcing 
man into an artificial existence so that he might 
conform to the law of the machine. It ought to be 
clear to those who advocate these views that the 
weak who are deprived of their freedom are thereby 
helped to gather strength to assert their birthright 
when the time comes for them to rise. 
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Ancient Indians recognised that true social harmony 
is possible only when every member in the society 
has ample opportunities of self-development. The 
system of caste which was always elastic and flexible 
was guided by this attitude of the Hindu mind. It is 
not birth but, as the Gita says, his action and spiritual 
attainment that determine man’s position in society 
to which every member of any caste, be he a Brahmin 
or a Shudra, is equally important. It is real worth 
that matters. In the ancient literature of the Hindus 
there are many examples of great saints and sages 
being bom of low and unknown parentage. Even 
young men of doubtful antecedents were admitted to 
instruction by great sages simply on the ground of 
their personal nobility and earnest seeking for know¬ 
ledge. Satyakama’s cannot certainly be a solitary 
example. The strength and cohesion of the Hindu 
society lay in this catholic outlook which largely 
prevented division of the people into hostile factions, 
as well as any series of internecine wars, which have 
disgraced many countries. With the advent of for¬ 
eigners into India, the process of racial chemistry 
began to be active again and in the first few centuries 
of the present era we find that the Hunas, Shakas 
and Pallavas were being absorbed into the Hindu 
social structure; and for their valour and devotion to 
Aryan ideals they were accepted by the Brahmins as 
Kshatriyas and given equal status in the society. 
Caste did not stand in the way of this notable racial 
assimilation, but helped it by recognising the intrinsic 
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individual merits of those peoples and their readiness 
to be naturalised as Indians. In the days of India’s 
decline, the system was exploited by interested people 
for the satisfaction of their selfish ends and for domi¬ 
nating the society whose downfall they brought about 
by pursuing a policy of suicidal segmentation and 
mutual exclusion. 


hi 

■The centres of learning in ancient India had also 
their contribution to the building of the one cultural 
life of the people?' The hermitages of well-known 
sages were the earliest universities of India where 
students from far and near used to gather for instruc¬ 
tion in various subjects. The Mahabharata abounds in 
descriptions of these hermitages in the Naimisha forest 
of which the presiding personality was Shaunaka 
who was honoured with the titleof kulapati, sometimes 
defined as the preceptor of ten thousand disciples. 
There were conferences convened by great kings 
where representative thinkers were invited to meet 
and exchange their views. During the sessions of 
sacrifice the courts and palaces of kings were also 
the scenes of congregations of learned men who 
would enter into deliberations over the deepest prob¬ 
lems of philosophy in which women also took part. 
In the age of Buddhism, monasteries w^re the strong¬ 
holds and distributing centres of Buddhist culture, 
which enabled it to maintain its hold upon the country 
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ind helped to spread it evenly among the different 
)arts thereof. We may mention the four famous 
ipecial Buddhist Convocations and many other 
egular and ordinary ones where religious and philo¬ 
sophical problems were discussed and important 
iecisions taken. In his travels from the north-west 
across the Punjab along the Jumna-Ganges valley 
down to Tamluk in Bengal Fa-Hien in the fifth 
century noticed almost numberless monasteries full 
of monks belonging to either of the great Paths of 
Buddhism. There were no rigid rules for admission 
to many of these monasteries which accommodated 
monks of different schools. When Hiuen Tsang visited 
India in the seventh century there were about five 
thousand monasteries with a population of more than 
two hundred thousand monks. The well-known uni¬ 
versities of this period, developed out of these monas¬ 
teries, were Nalanda, Odantapuri and Vikramashila; 
Taxila, Benares, Ujjayini and Amaravati being others 
which from the beginning flourished as universities 
even before the former ones. 

Taxila, the most ancient known university town in 
India, was famous as the principal seat of Hindu 
learning in Northern India. In its different schools 
were taught the Vedas and as many as eighteen other 
subjects including arts, sciences and a special course 
in medicine. It attracted students from all over India 
and across the border. Afghanistan and Central Asia 
were represented on its rolls as well as Greece 
and Asia Minor. The Greek Heliodoros and the 
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philosopher Apollonius of Tyana were certainly not 
solitary instances. In India it was the fashion in those 
days to send princes and sons of nobles and well-to-do 
Brahmins to complete their education at Taxila. It was 
considered an honour and distinction to be a graduate 
of this university. Panini, the great grammarian of the 
seventh century B.C., and Jivaka, the court physician 
of Bimbisara and Ajatashatru, are said to have studied 
here. Originally a centre of Brahminical culture, 
Taxila became in later times a seat of Buddhist learn¬ 
ing. Its glgry however remained undimmed for nearly 
a thousand years during which it built up a tradition 
of creative scholarship that was an inspiration to 
various institutions in India, helping thereby to 
strengthen the cultural unity of the country. 

Benares has always been a culture-centre of all- 
India fame and even in the Buddha’s day it was old 
and known as such. Though not a formal university, 
it is a place, unique in India, which has throughout 
the ages provided the most suitable atmosphere for 
the pursuit of higher studies. The method of instruc¬ 
tion as also the curriculum followed there in early 
time,s was adopted from Taxila. Benares is the only 
city in India which has in it schools representing every 
branch of Hindu thought. And there is no spiritual 
path which has not its centre in Benares with resident 
adherents. Every religious sect of the Hindus has its 
pilgrimage there. In ancient days Saranath figured as a 
recognised seat of Buddhist learning. Rightly, therefore, 
is this holy city called the very heart of spiritual India. 
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The most notable of the ancient centres of learning 
in the North was the international University of 
Nalanda in Magadha, the largest of its kind in the 
contemporary world to which scholars of different 
castes, creeds and races hailing not only from the 
farthest ends of India such as Kashmir, Peshawar, 
•Conjeevaram and Samatata (south-east Bengal) but 
also from countries far beyond,—from China, Japan, 
Korea, Java, Sumatra, Tibet, Mongolia, and Bokhara, 
—flocked for carrying on advanced studies in the 
various branches of knowledge as embodied in the 
culture, both Brahmin ical and Buddhistic. The Pala 
kings of Bengal were among its best patrons. Of 
the 10,000 residents in the University, 8,500 were 
alumni , and 1,510 were faculty members. Nalanda 
was famous for the wide catholicity of its method, 
for the liberal character of its curriculum. Through 
its schools of discussion, and the debating and con¬ 
ference methods according to the old Indian tradition 
it surely helped to unite its varied elements into a 
superb intellectual fellowship to which the contribu¬ 
tion of the wide variety of subjects taught was no less 
remarkable. The curriculum included all the systems 
of thought, then prevalent in the country, in spite 
of the fact that Nalanda was a centre of Mahayanist 
studies. The Vedas, the Upanishads, the works of 
different philosophical systems as Samkhya, Vaishe- 
shika, Nyaya were studied and taught as also the 
arts and sciences of the Hindus. The various schools 
of Buddhism were represented by their reputed 
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exponents and earnest learners. The famous Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang came here to study the Yoga 
philosophy with the eminent Bengali scholar Shila- 
bhadra who was then its Chancellor. People belon g in g 
to almost all the sects and creeds of the time shared 
a common cultural life in Nalanda, a cosmopolitan 
university in the true sense of the term. No wonder 
that it should have fostered a spirit of intellectual 
brotherhood among the vast number of its members. 

The University of Vikramashila on the western 
frontier of Bengal was founded by the great Pala 
king Dharmapala and was named after him, for 
Vikramashila was one of his names or titles. The 
Tibetan historian Taranath says that Dharmapala 
founded as many as 50 centres of learning in his 
empire. Vikramashila was known as a Royal University, 
its titles being bestowed by kings who presided over 
its convocations. It had 114 members on its teaching 
staff and more than 3000 students hailing from all 
over India and across the border. Its special subject 
of study was the Tantras and the Tantrik cults in 
which Buddhism in Bengal found its new forms. 
Vikramashila made a great contribution to the exposi¬ 
tion of Tantrik thought which helped forward the 
synthetic fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism. It rose 
to the height of its fame when that Bengali scholar- 
saint Srijnan Dipankar was its Chancellor. Dipankar 
visited many centres of Buddhist learning in India and 
abroad. He went to Srivijaya—modern Sumatra— 
and gave a fresh impetus to the study of Buddhism 
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there. At the repeated requests of the king of Tibet, 
he undertook a perilous journey to that country and. 
founded there a school of Tantrik Buddhism. Even 
today in many monasteries of Tibet Dipankar is 
worshipped as next to the Buddha. 

When Muslim iconoclasts destroyed these peaceful. 
abodes of culture on the frontiers of Bengal, tols or 
schools of Sanskrit learning began to flourish in the 
sequestered villages, far away from the centres of' 
political turmoil. Of these the most famous was 
Navadwip, for many centuries one of the greatest 
centres of Sanskrit learning in all India, where scholars 
from distant parts of the country, from the Punjab 
and Kanauj in the north and Tamil-Nad in the south 
used to congregate for the study, among other things, 
of the Nyaya philosophy of which Raghunath Shiro- 
mani was then the highest acknowledged authority. 
The Gaudiya riti —Bengal’s own style of Sanskrit, 
composition—was no less an attraction for scholars 
from outside. 

While in the North cultural fellowship grew and 
developed almost invariably in the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, in the South it throve mosdy in the temples, 
those wonderful specimens of massive architecture,, 
surrounded by buildings within big compounds. In 
fact, each such temple in South India was like a small 
university town which was the centre of the cultural 
and religious life of the locality. The temple-colleges 
maintained free hostels and hospitals and attracted 
students from different parts of India. Learned- 
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Brahmins, in charge of temple worship, were con¬ 
nected with the colleges as their professors. Inscrip¬ 
tions furnish authentic information about these centres 
of learning, many of which flourished during the 
ninth and tenth centuries of the present era. A 
Rashtrakuta minister founded the famous residential 
college at Salotgi in Bijapur, which had twenty-seven 
boarding-houses. The Sanskrit College at Ennayiram 
in the South Arcot district was well-known as a 
recognised seat of Vedic studies. The rolls of its 
alumni were strengthened not inconsiderably by 
learners from the North. The districts of Tanjore, 
■Chingleput, Chitaldrug, Shikarpur and Guntur, had 
in those glorious days a number of educational institu¬ 
tions where the study of philosophy and grammar, of 
arts and sciences, was purused by scholars from all 
parts of India. Thus the Peninsular plateau and the 
Gangetic plain were linked up by their culture-centres 
which provided opportunies for the varied expressions 
of the Indian mind to build up an intellectual brother¬ 
hood that for centuries was a unifying force in the 
cultural life of the people. Indeed, in the world of 
learning the whole country was one. 

The three principal forms of the visual art of India 
are united by their common aim to fulfil the spiritual 
intention of Indian culture. They express not so much 
the mere exterior of things as their interior profundi¬ 
ties, their psychic significance. A soul state, an inner 
experience or a light of the Infinite is what they seek to 
reveal. In the delicacy of line in painting, in the 
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suggestiveness of plastic figuration or in the opulent 
magnificence of sacred architecture, the one thing that 
strikes us is a tendency to achieve that noble aim. In 
style and technique also there are many points that are 
identical in works of art produced in places at long 
distances from one another. In painting, whether in 
Bagh, Sittannavasal in the South or Sigiriya in 
Ceylon, the dominating style is that of the Ajanta 
masterpieces. The tradition continued, however 
indistincdy, in the Rajput and Pahari miniatures^ and. 
not a little has it been a source of inspiration to the 
neo-Indian School of Painting in modem times. In 
sculpture the Dhyani Buddha of the North cannot be 
distinguished from its southern figuration and it does 
not differ much even from its Javanese adaptation. 
There are many characteristics common to the Sara- 
nath and the Mathura Schools of Sculpture and their 
widespread influence is clearly discernible, that of the 
former in the work of the plastic art in Bengal, that of 
the latter in the sculpture of the faraway Sind. The 
art of ancient India had its heyday during the Buddhist 
age when the Buddhist monks made no sectarian dis¬ 
tinction in their choice of subjects. It was not unoffen 
that they painted and sculptured Hindu themes. And 
instances are not rare of Hindu artists working on 
Buddhist subjects. 

A peculiar tendency of the builders of ancient India 
was to make free use of any syde or technique, if it 
would enhance the beauty of their work. Thus the 
sacred architecture of India owed very little of its 
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■origin and development to a particular creed or cult. 
No definite idea can therefore be conveyed by desig¬ 
nating any type of Indian architecture as specifically 
Buddhistic, Jaina or Brahminical. The Vedic sacrifi¬ 
cial altars and the mandapctm (Porch) are common to 
temples in the North and the South. The Buddhist 
stupas (mounds) were adapted from the archaic Vedic 
mounds. The north Indian wagara-shrines of Shiva 
and Vishnu influenced enormously the Jaina temples at 
Khajuraho. The foims of Chalukya or the later Haya- 
sala order were indiscriminately used for Hindu or 
Jaina shrines. Many Brahminical shrines adopted the 
style of the barrel-shaped Vesara temples of early Bud¬ 
dhistic uses. The monolithic temples at Mahavali- 
puram are lineal descendants of the earlier Buddhist 
Viharas. Many features of the shikhara-texaples of 
the North are unmistakable in the Mahabodhi temple 
in Bodh-Gaya. If architecture is the matrix of all arts 
and crafts, it is more so in India whose temples and 
cave-cathedrals with all the decorative beauty of their 
sculpture and painting are the very embodiment of the 
integral vision of art that came to the builders of anci¬ 
ent India. Evolved out of spiritual conceptions, they 
have stood through the ages as the principal visible and 
.material record of the cultural evolution of the race, 
as the symbol of the unity of its godward aspirations. 

IV 

The attempt so far has been to make a brief survey 
of the cultural unity of India in the early days of 
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her history, which grew and developed not always 
as a result of any conscious effort but largely under 
the impact of forces that were released by the creative 
endeavours of the people, their inborn spirituality 
inspiring them all through. It may now be seen what 
India was able to achieve towards the political uni¬ 
fication of the country. As in their religious and 
•social thinking, so also in their political idealism the 
ancient Indians always showed a tendency to value 
freedom above everything else and to so build the 
political structure that it might provide every member 
in it with ample freedom of self-expression. The 
governing idea was not to strengthen the framework 
by imposing rules from outside as was done in periods 
of decline, but to allow every man to grow into the 
fullness of his creative possibilities by which only is 
a country’s culture enriched. It was this outlook of 
the Indians that contributed largely to the growth 
and development of their great civilisation. But 
individual freedom was not their only aim. The 
freedom of the community too was deemed equally 
necessary for the social progress of the people. 

To the Indians, the collectivity also like the indivi¬ 
dual is a manifestation of the Divine. Their scriptures 
therefore enjoin upon the householder certain duties 
that he must discharge for the well-being of the 
community. In their idea of the state they wanted 
the voice of the people to dominate in all its adminis¬ 
trative affairs. That was one* of the reasons why a 
central authority could not fully develop in ancient 
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India. When the king came upon the scene he did 
so more as a protector and servant of the people than 
as an autocratic ruler. 

The life of peace and prosperity led by the Indus 
Valley people has been already referred to. It is not 
yet known if they had developed any kind of political 
organisation. But that they had a form of corporate 
life is proved by the excavations which show the 
high order of civic amenities enjoyed by them. The 
earliest corporate institution of the Indians was the 
samiti or assembly, mentioned in the Rig Veda, which 
was constituted by representatives from a group of 
villages under its jurisdiction. Its function was to 
conduct every work of administration, social, political 
and religious. This idea of samiti is the seed of all 
the democratic institutions evolved in India in the 
past. It did not grow into an unwieldy structure. 
Its smallness was its sustaining virtue that kept up 
its vitality throughout the ages in spite of the various 
disrupting forces that swayed over India. The 
village assemblies of today, the Panchayats as they 
are called in popular parlance, have descended from 
their prototypes in ancient India. 

With the expansion of Aryan civilisation there 
arose the idea of territory, janapada , which gradually 
developed into a territorial state, janapadarajya, and 
then into a great territorial state, mahajanapadarajya, 
with a king more secure in his position than ever 
before. These states were most of them of a republi¬ 
can character. But all the time the autonomous 
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forms of local bodies in the villages continued. Social 
life in the Vedic times was one of happiness and 
all-round prosperity. It was the splendid youth 
of h umanit y in India to which the vision came of the 
divine destiny of man and of the essential unity of 
all existence. It is not difficult to visualise from the 
stirrings of a new intellectual life in the age of the 
Upanishads that a happy and contented but more 
organised social life was there to stimulate those 
spiritual and cultural activities of which the Upani¬ 
shads give a vivid picture. Ideal kings like Janaka 
were the protectors of the people. 

The epics testify to the existence of many pros¬ 
perous kingdoms where abundant wealth and conti¬ 
nued happiness combined to produce a condition of 
society that was, as they called it, “the envy of the 
gods.” The essential historical significance of the 
Ramayana is that it is a record of the expansion of 
the Indo-Aryan culture to the south, that was effected 
by a series of cultural and military campaigns which 
were perhaps the second of their kind, the first being 
those of Bharata who had extended the Aryan sup¬ 
remacy and absorbed most of the non-Aiyans into 
the Aryan fold. The sense of territorial unity under 
the aegis of a single culture which began to grow 
as a result of the campaigns of King Bharata is found 
to be more developed in the Ramayana. But it had 
its further flowering in the Mahabharata which 
reflects the evolution of empire, the first of its kind 
in India, out of a host of petty states fighting few 
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supremacy with one another. Problems of social and 
political unity are tackled in this epic with consummate 
mastery. The fusion of clans and tribes, not wholly 
Aryan, into the social structure of the Hindus is 
another important event that took place in this period, 
when the affirmation of the ideals of Dharma, the 
religious, ethical, social, political, juristic and custo¬ 
mary law, organically governing the life of the people 
served as an effective check on any arbitrary abuse 
of sovereign power by the king. Any violation of 
Dharma by the king was severely dealt with. Not 
to speak of deposition, Manu prescribes even death 
for the king who would infringe the Law. Thus the 
majesty of Dharma asserted itself in its own right as 
greater than that of the sovereign whose sole duty 
was to administer the Law faithfully and to look to 
the strict observance of its every injunction both in 
the individual and the collective life of the people. 
In this way a common Dharma, a common culture 
administered by a benevolent king and followed by 
a dutiful people helped to build up a social and 
political integrity which gave to the state all its power 
and vitality. 

But the state did not expand beyond certain limits; 
neither was there any organised attempt at mutual 
co-operation with others for the formation of a 
confederacy or a league. Though the ideal of an 
all-India Empire, chaturantarajya, and a feeling 
of kinship regarding all Aryans or Indians as one 
people was always there, yet in practice it was a kind 
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of regional patriotism that remained strong and 
active. A territorial synthesis, broadbased on a 
common culture, was all that could and did exist 
under the conditions prevailing in the period* but a 
vast empire ruled by a single power or a league of 
states was far from a reality. Each state valued its 
own independence as a sacred thing and would 
resent any interference with it from outside, thereby 
allowing no neighbouring state to grow into a big 
power so as to be able to assert its suzerainty and 
form a strong central govememnt. An excessive love 
of regional freedom made these states selfish and 
blind to the wider interests of the whole country 
with the result that by their mutual dissensions 
and disunity they exposed the country to foreign 
aggression and could never take a united stand 
against it. There were of course other reasons 
why India then was not able to build political unity 
in the strict sense of the term. In the beginning of 
the sixth century B. C. we find that northern India 
was divided into sixteen independent kingdoms. 
There were also a number of republics and tribal 
territories. But no strong power was there to combine 
them, at least against any invasion from oustide. 
Hence, the way was prepared for the Persian conquest 
and then the campaigns of Alexander. 

The rise of Buddhism was a notable event in the 
history of ancient India having important bearings 
on the then social and political life of the country. 
Its permanent contribution however was. more 
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cultural than religious, although for a long time it 
figured as a popular form of religious idealism. 
The abundant creative energy, released largely by 
the regenerating influence of Buddhism, especially 
when its Mahayana school arose accepting the Yoga 
and Bhakti cults of Hinduism, broke into a myriad 
expressions in art, literature and philosophy; and 
there emerged a new order of religious communism, 
conceived after the pattern of the republican insti¬ 
tutions of the Hindus. But the yet greater service 
Buddhism rendered to the cause of Indian unity was 
that it broke down the racial barriers that still existed 
in the country and cleared the spiritual atmosphere 
of all kinds of superstition and priestly obscurantism 
and bound together in closer ties of sympathy the 
whole political organisation of the Aryans and by all 
these helped to lay the foundations of the great empire 
of the Mauryas. 

The Maurya empire constituted the first systema¬ 
tic attempt to unify India politically into a single 
state with a central government. But the authority 
of Chandragupta Maurya, whose empire extended 
over almost the whole of India, does not appear to 
have been exercised everywhere in the same manner 
or in the same measure. True to their love of freedom 
and of fair deal, the Indian conquerors do not for 
the most part displace the rulers whom they subdue. 
The empire of Chandragupta included feudatory 
kingdoms, and there were instances of independent 
rule too. The old form of local self-government 
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continued in the villages: and all these, despite the 
injunction, given in his Arthashastra by Chandra¬ 
gupta’s Prime Minister, Kautilya, that power of all 
kingdoms or bodies included in the state should be 
reduced to a minimum. Chandragupta’s was an 
efficient rule though there was an element of auto¬ 
cracy in it. To him however goes the credit of being 
the first to build a great all-India empire. But a 
unification of it as a political necessity was not 
there. 

Conditions with regard to this particular problem 
were no more favourable during the reign of Ashoka 
who followed neither the Dharma of the Aryans 
strictly, nor a policy of high statesmanship like 
Chandragupta’s. In all that he did he was no doubt 
inspired by a large vision of human fellowship, the 
largest indeed of its kind that has ever come to 
any monarch in history, but it cannot be said that 
Ashoka had that political wisdom and that far-sighted¬ 
ness which were necessary for an emperor who 
aspired to be a universal sovereign, Chakravarti-Raja. 
The signs of disintegration that were seen in his 
empire—greater in extent than that of Chandragupta’s 
—were not a little due to his pacific attitude that 
began to guide the imperial policy after the Kalinga 
war. His declaration of repentance for the sanguinary 
massacre he had committed in that war as well as 
the change of his royal policy of conquest by 
military force to that by the Dharma of the Buddha 
does no doubt raise him in the estimation of the 
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world as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, 
but in the world of politics they were more or less 
acts of tactlessness, if not blunders, that led to 
political stagnation and gradually to the decline of 
the empire. If Chandragupta depended more on 
statecraft than on Dharma (as defined by the ancient 
Indo-Aryans), Ashoka depended more on Dharma 
(which was a kind of ethical idealism emphasised in 
Buddhism) than on statecraft. Neither could he 
discharge the duty of a king which, according to 
Hindu polity, demands a combination of both. 
Chandragupta did build a strong central government 
but he could not gather into it all the threads of its 
constituent parts; whereas Ashoka by propagating 
noble ideals was able to bring about some kind of 
unity in his empire founded on justice and righteous¬ 
ness, but he failed to develop a supreme power at 
the centre so as to utilise that unity for the purposes 
of practical politics. Hence the Empire of the Mauryas, 
which indicated great possibilities, began to be 
dismembered soon after the death of Ashoka, and its 
vastness was not possible for any emperor of India 
to recover for nearly the next two thousand years. 
Nevertheless the Maurya emperors did try with all 
their might to discharge the duties of kingship as 
defined by Kautilya in the Arthaskastra in which 
a significant passage runs thus: “In the happiness 
of his subjects lies the king’s happiness; in their 
welfare his welfare; whatever pleases him he shall 
not consider as his good, but whatever pleases his' 
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subjects he shall consider as good.” 

But if the Mauryas, owing to conditions over 
which they had no complete control, were unable to 
unify effectively their vast empire, they must however 
be acknowledged as having helped not only to keep 
up, but also to infuse a fresh strength into, the social 
and cultural solidarity that had been already there 
among the people belonging to various sects and 
clans and tribes,—a fact which is attested by the 
vivid picture of the India of the time left by Megas- 
thenes. “The Greek Ambassador observed with, 
admiration the absence of slavery in India, the 
chastity of the women and the courage of the men. 
In valour they excelled all other Asiatics; they required 
no locks to their doors: above all, no Indian was ever 
known to tell a he. Sober and industrious, good 
farmers and skilled artisans, they scarcely ever had 
recourse to a law-suit and lived peaceably under 
their native chiefs. The kingly government is por¬ 
trayed almost as described in Manu.” There is no 
doubt that this high moral tone of the general charac¬ 
ter of the people was an expression of their ingrained 
spiritual nature for the development of which neces¬ 
sary facilities were provided by the administration 
under the chiefs,* which was conducted according to 
the traditional injunctions of the Dharma Shastras. 
Politically, the largeness and extent of the empire 
did not last long, but culturally, the reality of its 
oneness—the oneness of the whole of India—was 
a growing phenomenon which seems to have been 
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accentuated and accelerated rather than disturbed by 
the onslaughts that fell upon the country from outside 
not once but many times in her history. 

With the break-up of the Maurya empire followed 
a period when small independent states rose again 
but they had no friendly political relations with one 
another so as to enable them to combine against the 
irruption of the Central Asian hordes, the Shakas, the 
Kushanas, and the Hunas, which began and continued 
for a long time. Many of these nomadic tribes settled 
down in India, adopted any one of the religions of the 
land and were later absorbed into the social fold of 
Hinduism. But these invasions did not, because they 
could not, affect the basic cultural unity of the people, 
though they made the problem of political unity a 
little more difficult of solution. The next great empire 
was that of the Kushana king, Kanishka, extending 
over the whole of northern India in the first century 
of the present era, but it is not known how far 
its oneness as a political entity was achieved. 

A few instances of the above-mentioned Indianised 
foreigners including the Greeks may be cited here. 
The Greeks who made India their home embraced 
either Hinduism or Buddhism. Among the mission¬ 
aries of Ashoka there were a number of Greeks one of 
whom named Dharmarakshita was sent to Gujarat. 
Evidently they were Buddhists and well-versed in 
Buddhist lore. Greek kings like Menander and Her- 
maios became staunch Buddhists and their example 
was followed by a number of their countrymen. 
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Menander is immortalised in the celebrated Pali text 
Milindapanha or “Questions of Milinda 55 (Menander), 
which is one of the most notable books in Buddhist 
literature. Many Greeks became devout Vaishnavas. 
Heliodoros, a Greek statesman and for some time a 
scholar in the University of Taxila, called himself 
a Parama-bhagavaia, a staunch Vaishnava devotee, 
in an inscription on a Garuda pillar (the Besnagar 
column) which he erected in Vidisha, the Malwa capi¬ 
tal, where he came in the second century B.C. as an 
ambassador of the then Greek king of Taxila. Among 
the immigrants from Central Asia who contributed 
an important element to the 'Indian population 
in several provinces,the Scythians were completely 
Indianised within less than two generations. They 
adopted purely Hindu names such as Rudradaman, 
Jayadaman, etc. The third king of the Western 
Kshatrap dynasty was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Hindu culture and religion. In an official document 
he proudly proclaims himself as a pious Hindu and 
an ardent patron of Sanskrit language. It is interest¬ 
ing that while his contemporaries, the Brahmin 
Shatavahana rulers of the Deccan, were using Prakrit 
language for State purposes, Rudradaman himself 
was using Sanskrit for the purpose. The second ruler 
of the Kushana dynasty bore a foreign name, Wima 
Kadphises; but he was a staunch Shaiva. Shiva alone 
appears on his coins where the king describes himself 
as a Parama-maheshwara , a great devotee of Shiva. 
His successor Kanishka was a well-known Buddhist 
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and a famous patron of Buddhist learning. The 
Hunas who invaded northern India during the fifth 
and sixth centuries were completely Hinduised. 
Mihirakula, the second ruler of the dynasty, was a 
Shaiva zealot. Inscriptions say that he used never to 
bow down his head before any deity other than Shiva. 
On the coins of this ruler, we find the Bull of Shiva 
and the inscription, ‘Victory to Shiva’. These facts 
indicate the dynamic influence of Indian culture, the 
catholic outlook and the assimilative power of the 
Indian society of the time. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the Gupta emperors 
appeared strong enough to consolidate their empire 
under their paramount authority. They possessed 
grit added to a kind of robust optimism about the 
success of their mission to revive the traditions of the 
Indo-Aryans in every sphere of the national life. In¬ 
heritors of a great past, they conjured up a vision of 
the glorious days of old and strove to bring them back 
by encouraging all kinds of creative activity in the 
country with the result that India attained during this 
period to the highest degree of her excellence in the 
realm of arts and letters. Hindu culture was again in 
the ascendant and took its classical turn, though there 
was no dearth of Buddhistic learning. The adminis¬ 
tration was marked by tolerance and efficiency. It 
was conducted according to the laws of the Smritis 
which emphasise that a good king should be parti¬ 
cularly careful to win the heart of his subjects by res¬ 
pecting their wishes and promoting their welfare. 
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That the rulers ordinarily lived up to this ideal is 
testified to by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien who in 
his account says that the people were virtuous, happy 
and prosperous, and had no occasion to complain 
against the autocracy and high-handedness of the 
government. 

A notable feature of the movement ushered in by 
the Guptas is that it sought to re-assert the Aryan 
intellectual and political supremacy. The military 
achievements and wise statesmanship of Samudra- 
gupta as also of his son Vikramaditya who succeeded 
him strengthened the integrity of the empire, a pic¬ 
ture of which is given by the great poet Kalidasa in 
his Meghadutam in which he describes the oneness, 
of India in vivid terms. A remnant of this political 
unity of the Gupta empire even after its destruction 
by the White Hunas, is seen in the confederacy— 
perhaps the first of its kind that we come across in 
the historic period—which was constituted by the 
rulers of some of the small kingdoms under the 
leadership of Baladitya, the king of Magadha, to 
drive away the Huna king Mihirkula. 

Harshavardhana, who early in the seventh century 
became the lord paramount of the north, showed a 
remarkable combination of the attributes that go 
to make a true sovereign. By his victorious campaigns 
and his strong arm of authority Harsha was able to 
bring about a working compactness of his empire, 
but it is difficult to agree with some writers that his 
empire was firmly consolidated. Had it been so, it 
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would not have broken up soon after his death. It 
must however be said to his credit that after Ashoka 
he was the only emperor who helped in strengthening 
his empire on the basis of religion and righteousness 
by convoking the great Assembly or Congress at 
Prayag every five years to which all Indians, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, creed or religion, were invited to perform 
their religious rites, for which every facility was 
provided by the king. Like Ashoka, Harsha also was 
generous to a fault. He used to empty the royal 
treasury every five years by lavishly distributing 
gifts and alms in the Assembly. It was not certainly 
a wise policy on the part of a king. Huien-Tsang 
testified that during this period all religious communi¬ 
ties lived in peace and amity and that the country 
was everywhere prosperous, and the moral standard 
of the people high. Harsha’s reign witnessed the 
university of Nalanda at the summit of its glory. 

It is true that during the classical age controversies 
were frequently taking place among ambitious expo¬ 
nents of different schools of thought, but that did 
not detract from the spirit of toleration and harmony 
that prevailed among the people belonging to various 
• sects, orthodox and heterodox. A few instances of it 
may be cited here. The Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta studied Buddhism in his youth with ‘interest and 
partiality’. He entrusted the education of his son to 
the famous Buddhist scholar, Vasubandhu. The Bud¬ 
dhist king Damodaravarman of the Ananda dynasty 
performed the Hindu ceremony of Himyagarbha. 
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The pious Hindu Nathasharman and his wife, of 
Bengal, made permanent arrangements for the proper 
worship of Jaina Arhats. The sister, daughters and 
and daughters-in-law of the Hindu king Shantamula 
were all Buddhists. The Kadamba kings performed 
Ashwamedha sacrifice according to the Vedas and. 
made grants to a Jaina establishment. Contemporary 
Jaina records pay the best tribute to the administration 
of the Guptas who were orthodox Hindus, and who 
on their side, extended their utmost patronage to 
the Buddhist university at Nalanda. The great Pala 
king of Bengal, Dharmapala, a Buddhist, performed 
Vedic sacrifices and offered liberal gifts to the Brah¬ 
mins who conducted the sacrifices on his behalf. 
His Chief Minister was a Brahmin, members of 
whose family became for many generations the Chief 
Ministers of the Buddhist Pala kings after Dharma- 
pala. It is said that Dharmapala granted land for a 
Narayana temple of the Hindus. There was also 
complete harmony among the different sects of' 
Hinduism of the time. A staunch Bhagavata like 
Kumaragupta performed the Ashwamedha sacrifice. 
Rajamitra concluded his Vedic sacrifice by a donation 
to a Shaiva temple. A fifth century inscription in 
Mysore says how people regarded Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva as the different aspects of one and the 
same God. Later, the eclectic Harshavardhana dis¬ 
tributed his devotions among the three deities of the 
family, Shiva, Surya (the Sun) and the Buddha. 
Bengal through her Tantrikism made the largest 
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contribution to the movement 1 that led to the absorp- 
tion of Buddhism into Hinduism, of which the 
-outstanding result was the acceptance of the Buddha 
in Hinduism as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
The earliest literary mention of this is found in the 
Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, one of the greatest poets 
of medieval Bengal. Buddhist influence can still be 
traced in many of the religious rites and ceremonies 
of Bengal, although the Buddhism of Bengal was 
.almost a new creation of her own, different in many 
respects from the Buddhism of the North, and mainly 
based on her Tantrik ideas. In the same way Jainism 
.also was absorbed in Hinduism. Shaivism, too, had a 
part to play in this interfusion of cults in Bengal. These 
facts undoubtedly reflect the religious tendencies 
of the times, that indicated the possibilities of a larger 
synthesis which could not then come about but was 
certainly to be a reality in the future. 

Harsha’s death was quickly followed by the disrup¬ 
tion of his empire and the rise of numerous indepen¬ 
dent states always at war with one another. The 
nar rative of their internal dissensions—evidence of 
political weakness—does not throw much light on 
the greater problems of Indian history. They however 
point to the fact that the country was divided against 
itself and was rendered open to foreign aggression. 
The Pala and the Rajput kingdoms in northern 
India deserve mention. In its first century the empire 

1 For concrete instances, see Chapter III of the author’s book, 
'Cultural Fellowship of Bengal, 
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of the Palas of Bengal extended over almost the whole 
of northern India, from the Punjab to Assam. Ac¬ 
cording to Monghyr inscription, it included a part of 
the south too. But Bengal and Magadha only were 
under their direct rule. The local rulers of the rest 
of the region submitted to the authority of the Pala 
.emperors, paid tribute to them, and were allowed to 
continue their rulership. The next three centuries 
were for this empire a period of ups and downs. 
The Pala rule, however, is remarkable in Indian 
history for more reasons than one. It started with an 
event that indicates how in the eighth century Bengal 
rose to a sense of her political unity and expressed 
the democratic tendency of her body politic. For 
Gopala, the founder of this dynasty, became king by 
the consent and will of the people. No other dynasty 
ruled over northern India for four hundred years 
at a stretch,—a period which witnessed among other 
things a marvellous outburst of the creative genius 
of Bengal. The Pala kings were all of them ardent 
patrons of learning, as also the most liberal of the 
Buddhist emperors of India. The Rajputs were the 
Hinduised Hunas, Shakas and Pallavas, merged in 
the older population. About this period the Chalu- 
kyas flourished in the Deccan, and long after them 
the Cholas ruled over practically the whole of southern 
India; but it was not exactly abig empire that they were 
able to build or perhaps it was not their ambition: 
whereas the definite aim of the emperors in the north, 
noticed above, had been to extend their suzerainty 
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over a vast dominion and be its paramount lords. 

Early in the eighth century when the descen dants 
of the Rajputs, called the Gurjara-Pratiharas, were 
ruling in the eastern Rajputana and Malwa, an im¬ 
portant event took place in the coming of the Arabs 
into India and with it began the play of new forces 
in the social, cultural and political life of the country. 
The conditions that were indirectly the cause of 
this foreign invasion proved more favourable then 
t han they had been before when mainly the absence 
of political unity among the different states was taken 
advantage of by the aggressors. But on the eve of the 
Muslim conquest India was not only more weakened 
than before by disunity and discord among the small 
states, but also she lacked social cohesion and soli¬ 
darity. 

The rise to power of the Rajputs in the north 
where Muslim invaders had their first footing gave 
an impetus to the resurgence of the orthodox forms 
of Hinduism. The Brahmin came upon the scene, 
with his hold on the society considerably strengthened 
by the connivance of the powers-that-be. The result 
was that the system of caste, which had been elastic 
and in places rendered even inoperative under the 
impact of Buddhism, began to revive and be rigid 
again and large numbers of people, whose problems 
the society did not care to solve, were condemned to 
a life of indignity; and the process which also was 
started by Buddhism of ass imilating to the social 
organism many tribes and peoples of mixed race- 
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origins could not make any progress owing to deli¬ 
berate opposition by the so-called custodians of the 
society. This policy of obscurantism was responsible 
for a social disintergration and for the creation of a 
class of people who were in perpetual revolt agains t 
the society. It is these disaffected people who sup¬ 
ported Muslim invasion. The Jats and the agricultural 
classes who helped Muhammad bin Qasim in invading 
Sindh did so not out of any love for the conqueror but 
to wreak vengeance on the Brahmins, whose tyranny 
they could not forget, and especially on king Dahir, 
the Brahmin usurper of the throne of Sindh whose 
previous king was a Buddhist. The antagonism between 
the Brahmins and the Buddhists contributed no less to 
the social demoralisation. Besides, Buddhism by its 
huge monastic organisation tended to sap the man¬ 
hood of India. The conquest of Sindh by the Arabs 
was made easy by the fact that thousands of the 
male population had adopted the yellow robe for 
the sake of the easy life of the monastery. The unity 
of India in the world of culture was of a too subjec¬ 
tive nature to be a safeguard of any practical value 
against political onslaughts from outside. It was 
there no doubt, as it is even today, but since the 
whole country was politically in a state of decline, 
it could not prove a source of strength, for which a 
sound external life, the objective expression of an 
unbreakable organisation of unity, was the first 
condition. 

But India began to drift off into a state of 
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decadence not only because she was weak in her 
political and social life but also because the light of the 
integral spiritual ideal which in the days of her glory 
had illumined every activity of her life to the health 
and puissance of an intrinsically powerful race, was 
be ginning to be dimmed in her consciousness by the 
rushlight of a mere ethical idealism. Indeed, no thing 
precipitated the decline of the country so much as 
the acceptance by it of the anti-pragmatic ideal of 
monasticism and other-worldliness, which was incul¬ 
cated in Buddhism. Political changes affect more or less 
the surface life of the country; they cannot touch its 
inner life, though under favourable social conditions 
man can express himself more freely. But there is 
no worse calamity for a nation than when it deviates 
from the ideal which it is its destiny to fulfil—its 
Swadharma. 

Shankara may have had a vision of the true spirit 
of India; but in his effort to rehabilitate what he con¬ 
sidered to be the ancient monistic cult, the Brahmavada 
of Upanishad, and to counteract the evil effects of the 
degenerated form of Buddhism, he also stressed the 
evanescence of life and could not, in spite of the deep 
spiritual character and fervour of his teachings, reveal 
to the country its real creative soul. He was not able 
to discover that harmony between spirit and life by 
which alone the problem of India, nay, all human 
problems, can be solved. The Brahminical revival, 
of which Shankara was the moving spirit, could not 
go beyond giving a reorientation to the religious con- 
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sciousness of the Hindus: it had not in it the power to 
rekindle the ancient lamp which alone could throw 
light on India’s path to her goal. It was a period when 
the body politic of the country was showing signs of 
exhaustion and when even the greatest thinker of the 
time was found unequal to the task of reconstructing 
her life on the basis of the true truth of the integral ideal 
for which India has stood through the ages. Never¬ 
theless, whatever its ultimate effects, the digvijaya 
of Shankara brought together the four comers of the 
country into the surging impulse of a new spiritual 
awakening, and the artistic and literary activities of the 
people continued without being very much affected 
either by the illusionism of Shankara or by the con¬ 
ditions in the external life which were not however 
wholly favourable to them. It is these creative efforts 
of the race that kept alive the soul of India, her inner 
unity, her cultural oneness. 

V 

The running survey made so far of the development 
of politico-cultural unity in India reveals an undeni¬ 
able polarity towards the perfection of a diversified 
oneness in the self-expression of her soul and life. A 
manifold aspiration in the national being, an immense 
diversity of forces striving to realise that aspiration, 
an equally immense array of forces opposing, and by 
opposing inevitably helping that realisation, this is 
the spectacle India presents to the perspicacity of a 
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sympathetic historian. Here is no Egypt or Chaldea or 
Greece with her harp of being casting forth marvellous 
strains of single melody. Here is a symphony in the 
making, a rich and grandiose symphony into which, 
through long centuries, diverse notes, diverse strains, 
diverse, even contradictory rhythms have entered 
and combined and clashed and recombined to enrich 
the ever-swelling volume of music. 

The political history of India would have been wholly 
different had the States of the North united to of¬ 
fer a determined resistance to the invading Persians. 
If the successors of Chandragupta Maurya had been 
able to carry on his consolidated sovereignty, India 
would have been spared the convulsive depredations 
of the foreign hordes. Had the orthodox canonists of 
Hinduism been a litde less stringent in their inter¬ 
pretation of the social rules, Indian cultural unity 
would have easily achieved a more homogeneous 
self-expression and it would have paved the way 
for a political unity also. 

But these “ifs” are the speculations of the unthink¬ 
ing historian to whom India is but a tissue of tantalis¬ 
ing paradoxes. It takes the placid, probing vision of a 
wide sympathy and inner affinity to unravel the mys¬ 
tery of India’s growth and decline and resurgence and 
progress. Indian life has always teemed with problems 
of all sorts and it has been her constant endeavour to 
arrive at a triumphant, abiding harmony through a per¬ 
fect solution of all of them. Now she attempts a move¬ 
ment of expansion, embraces vast spiritual horizons. 
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compels discords into concords, sweeps forward 
in love and amity and compassion to help and heal the 
world, lavishes her treasures of wisdom on all who are 
ready to receive them; now she retires into herself, 
limits the field of her vision and action, seems absorb¬ 
ed in unravelling some inner skein or slowly, cautiously 
developing some new strain out of her soul. The 
threads she drops today she picks up tomorrow; she 
falls back upon her past and again with a sudden vio¬ 
lent start launches forth into the future. But the 
invariable trend of her genius has always been towards 
conquering, integral, consummate unity. 

The saints of the middle ages sang the unity of exist¬ 
ence and taught the universality of love. They evinced 
a remarkable breadth of vision and proclaimed that all 
religions are essentially one. The lyrical mysticism of 
of Sufism—a delicate blossom of Indo-Saracenic mar¬ 
riage—pulsates inthe songs of many of these medieval 
ministrels of the Spirit. It is interesting to note 
that most of them were of low origin and that they had 
as their disciples men and women of all denominations. 
The lives and the mystical trend in the teachings of 
these inspired saints gave a new orientation to the 
spiritual endeavour of India; their wide popularity 
indicated possibilities of a larger synthesis in the 
social and religious life of the people. In Bengal there 
was evolving a new kind of synthesis 1 out of an inter¬ 
fusion of cults derived from Buddhism, Tantrikism 

1 See Chapters III and IV of the author’s book. Cultured 

Fellowship of Bengal . 
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and Vaishnavism, Islam also playing its partin this dia¬ 
pason. In fact, a time came when Hindus and Muslims 
in Bengal were very near opening into a common cul¬ 
tural consciousness. 

After Ashoka it was Akbar who as an emperor felt in 
himself the deep urge of India’s soul towards the one¬ 
ness of her national being. He built up and consoli¬ 
dated a vast empire and cherished dreams of a compact 
cultural and political unity. But it was destined to be 
a fugitive dream and whatever solidarity had been 
achieved began to slacken and disintegrate in the 
inefficient hands of his short-sighted successors. 
India gave up for the moment the expansive move¬ 
ment and plunged into intense regional whirlpools. 
Yet the salient elements of Saracenic culture had 
already been woven into the texture of the country’s 
life. Shivaji rose and with him arose again the idea 
of unity. His short career was a meteoric blaze of 
astute statesmanship and burning patriotism. A 
thrill passed through the nation, its limp body became 
tense with the energy of expectancy and fervour. 
But the wave soon spent itself and an ominous hush 
fell upon the country. The next notable attempt, 
a daring and dazzling one, was made by Gum Govind 
Singh. His Khalsa was a startling feat of militant 
nationalism wedded to religious ardour, and there 
was in it an echo of the democratic spirit of Islam. 
It was a "fellowship of equals’ to which the people 
impetuously dedicated themselves fired by a new¬ 
found sense of their strength and solidarity. The 
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result was magnificent and thrilling but unavoidably 
short-lived in its burst of splendour. And the country 
sank again into a politico-cultural apathy and gloom. 

Last came the assault of Europe and the yoke of 
England. A few earthquake shocks* to be precise* 
a few slight tremors* and the whole of the land lay 
at the feet of the alien conquerors* supine* but united 
in stunned subjection. A unity was achieved* a 
many-sided unity that had never been possible before* 
though it had yet to be fuller and more abiding for 
the growth of India towards her goal. The problems 
that faced the country at this stage of her evolution 
were the rousing of the people* the discovery of the 
true truth of her ancient culture* the affirmation of 
the spiritual ideal for which India has stood through 
the ages. The bondage of a foreign rule accentuated 
by a relentless exploitation of her proverbial wealth 
created discontent in the country. Discontent broke 
into struggle* struggle led to the awakening of the 
Leviathan. Besides* the impact of Western civilisa¬ 
tion and progressive thought made India sceptical 
and curious. For a time she rejected her past as 
outworn and dead* and blindly imitated everything* 
foreign. But as she grew in her curiosity she wanted 
to know and master the truths not only of Europe 
but also of her own cultural heritage. There were 
then bom that radiant band of dynamic personalities*, 
the spiritual architects of the nation’s later glory. 
The signs of a general stirring of life began to be 
visible in the land and it was unity that loomed 
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large and clear on the distant horizon. 

Rammohan Roy with his unerring intuition per¬ 
ceived that the soul of India responds only to the 
truth of the Spirit and he called upon the people 
to unite in the indivisible oneness of the Brahman. 
His was a mighty call, a great rallying cry that rang 
from one end of the country to the other. Many an 
invidious distinction of society was swept away by 
the flood of his reforming zeal. India learnt anew to 
look within, to return to her own self and find in it 
her own line of development, also assi m ilating what 
she received from the West. Then came Keshab 
Chandra Sen, a more magnetic but less Olympian 
spiritual genius, driving Rammohan’s work deeper 
into the consciousness of the people. Dayananda, a 
towering and dynamic figure, attempted a revival of 
the Vedic past in the changing present. He shook 
the superstitious sluggishness of the people and 
directed them to the glory of ancient India. He did 
a great spade work and left the field considerably 
prepared for the next sowing. His principle achieve¬ 
ment was the unsealing of the Vedic lore—the 
perennial well-spring of Indian spirituality and 
culture—which none of his predecessors had ever 
dreamt of doing. 

The source of unity was now glimpsed, but rather 
■dimly and from a distance, and the way had yet to 
be discovered to reach that unity and bring it down 
and out even into the external active life of the 
nation. To help effectuate that came Sri Ramakrishna 
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with his gospel of the unity of all religions in the 
spiritual life of every individual. A colossal synthesis 
silhouetted itself against the background of a growing 
clarity and catholicity, and the jangling discords of 
the sects seemed for a moment to be dissolving in 
an all-embracing diapason of the oneness of all 
existence and all creatures, above all, in the inalien¬ 
able oneness of India. And to vindicate the dynamic 
reality of this unity, Sri Ramakrishna gave to the 
world that heaven-bom soldier of Light who spoke 
in the accents of the gods and worked with the force 
of fire—it was Swami Vivekananda. The Master 
thundered to the Disciple: “Fie upon thee, thou avid 
of personal salvation! I thought thou wouldst be 
like a great banyan tree giving shade and shelter to 
thousands of weak and weary souls wallowing in 
ignorance! Thou hast come to do the Mothers 
work and do it thou must. Here, I keep the key of 
Samadhi with me, thou wilt not have it again till 
the Mother's work is accomplished.” Astounding 
words these in the mouth of one who had himself 
realised the Nirvikalpa Samadhi of the Vedantins. 
They ushered in a new dawn of action and awakening 
in the land which was still ridden and heavy with the 
negation of the ascetic. The door was thus slammed 
for ever upon the escapist tendency of the sannyasin 
and an unbanked immensity appeared in the front 
—a rich field for the harvesting of an integral perfec¬ 
tion of man here upon earth, ihawa . The essential 
unity of the Vedantic realisation was wedded to the 
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unity in diversity of the Tantrik vision. A stupendous 
synthesis was achieved that would prepare the country 
for a larger and deeper unity—its goal and future 
destiny. 

What then is that unity—the integral unity India 
has been dreaming of and developing throughout the 
ages? It is the unity of the Spirit fully expressed 
in the unity of Life. All men are one, nay, all crea¬ 
tion is one, not yet, it is true, in the outer structure 
and facts of life, but eternally in the Spirit. Man has* 
therefore, first to travel beyond the apparent divi¬ 
sions and distinctions that delude him, and attain 
that in which all differences meet and merge for 
ever. That is the eternal essence and substratum of 
all this diversity of the universe. That attained, man 
will feel himself existing in all and all in him; he will 
become the universe and yet remain transcendent of 
the universe. He will become one with the one all- 
pervading Reality. He has next to translate this 
unity in terms of his mind, life and body. A perfect 
expression and enjoyment of its blissful unity in the 
manifoldness of the universal existence is what the 
Spirit seeks in creation. It is this integral unity— 
unity in the supreme Light and unity in the splendid 
play of Life—which India has been evolving variously 
through countless vicissitudes in her inner and outer 
existence. This is the truth that gives meaning and 
si gnific ance to all her age-long endeavours. 

There is also a truth in the physical unity of India’s 
form. India was hailed and hymned by the Rishis 
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of yore as the one land on earth which is destined to 
lead mankind to the realisation of its intrinsic oneness 
in the Spirit. She was visioned as the beating heart 
of the world, the creative centre from which one 
day would go forth not only the message of the unity 
of all existence but also the supreme force to make 
that oneness a reality in the life of mankind. It is, 
therefore, not unreasonable to believe that if India 
has the Light which will one day illumine the dark¬ 
ness of the world, she has also the potentiality to 
develop a physical body that will be a veritable power¬ 
house, a radiating centre of that Light. It is this 
integral oneness—physical, cultural and spiritual— 
which will be the glory of the India of tomorrow. 
All the ferment and turmoil of the present, however 
disconcerting and discouraging, are but the churning 
of the ocean of Force, the travail of the soul of India 
for the birth of a divine humanity. 

It is not surely a mere freak or a phantasy of a 
blind chance that has produced such a glorious 
constellation of spiritual luminaries, one coming 
after another in an unbroken succession,—Rammohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Dayananda Saraswati, 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, 
not to mention the many giants in various walks of 
life—in Art, in Literature, in Science, in Politics, 
in Philosophy, in Education. They cannot indeed be 
a gratuitous gift of an inconscient Nature. The coun¬ 
try that can give birth to such creative souls even 
in her hour of decline or incipient reawakening is- 
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no hapless forlorn mother doomed to perish in an 
eclipse of her ancient glory, her high honour unre¬ 
trieved, her message of love and harmony undelivered. 
The Conscious-Force who works from above and 
behind the frontal flux of appearances, the divine 
Shakti, the creative, preservative and destructive 
Mother-Power whom the whole world has ever 
worshipped in one form or another, manifests herself 
in India today,—yes, in spite of her present life of 
distress and discord, and is working out her puissant 
Will through a phalanx of opposing forces. The 
first streaks of the golden dawn have already appeared 
on the horizon. Led by the Mother and strengthened 
by her Grace, India advances towards an apocalypse 
of Light and Harmony that will bring into birth a new 
heaven and a new earth and make of the life of man a 
glowing epic of divine perfection. 

This is the vision of the future, the vision of man 
fulfilling his divine destiny in a richly diversified 
unity of the Spirit. It is for this that India, one 
and indivisible in the Shakti of the Mother, has 
lived and suffered and laboured on throughout the 
centuries of her chequered existence. India is not 
for herself but for God and, as the chosen instrument 
of God, for the whole world. 
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CHAPTER III 


Akbar the Unifier 

i 

Akbar represents the acme of the political endeavours 
of jhe Muslims in India; and the success that attended 
his sincere and earnest efforts to build a happy and 
united India was largely due to the kingly virtues he 
possessed and brought to bear on the ways in which 
he tried to accomplish his great work. Rarely has a 
king had such a lofty and comprehensive vision as 
inspired Akbar; and never was a king so eminently 
capable of translating his vision into such a splendid 
series of radical acts. A unique personality, Akbar 
stands out as “one of the wisest, most humane and 
most cultured of all the kings known to history”. It 
is not for us to crab and carp at his political career or 
merely to single out his defects and shortcomings in 
order to pass a summary verdict of failure on him, as 
has sometimes been done by narrow historical criti¬ 
cism; nor is it our aim to study him with a mind biased 
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by considerations which are outside the scope of im¬ 
partial history. No doubt accuracy demands a search¬ 
ing enquiry into all the problems which are associated 
w T ith his rule., and even a dissecting analysis of the 
motives that actuated his policies and measures, but 
what is of paramount importance is that the attention 
of the historian must be focussed not upon the side- 
issues and stray events but upon the central drift: and 
significance of his life and work, the cardinal concep¬ 
tion and creation of his administrative genius—the 
political and cultural unification of India. Akbar 
stands or falls upon this single bed-rock fact of his 
reign. 

Akbar in the outer expression of his nature was first 
and foremost an empire-builder: but in the inmost 
core of his being he was a seeker, and his seeking deep¬ 
ened with age and persisted through life, possibly 
because he never reached the end of it. It cannot be 
gainsaid that he was the architect of a vast empire, a 
tireless promoter of human fellowship, the inaugurator 
of an era of remarkable cultural activity; but history 
says very little about the ‘inner man * in Akbar, his 
characteristic cast and insistent creative impulse. The 
religious reforms that he tried to introduce are gene¬ 
rally interpreted either as expressions of his earnest 
desire to bring about a religious synthesis or as his 
deliberate intention to shake into sense the orthodox 
canonists of Islam who felt very much scandalized 
and shamed by Akbar’s open-hearted acceptance of 
truth from whatever source it came to him. But these 
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do not take ns deep enough into the inner working of 
Akbar’s nature., a revealing glimpse of which* however, 
we get in the following incident. When he was a merer 
boy of fourteen* one day he suddenly left the splen¬ 
dours of the Imperial Camp and* unnoticed by any¬ 
body* rode out all alone into a vast wilderness. After 
a while* when his entourage missed him* search parties 
went out in all directions. One of these noticed the 
boy-emperor 5 s favourite horse* Hamid* quietly grazing 
on a plot of grass at a distance. The daylight was 
failing. The party searched all around and at last 
found the emperor on his knees* gazing at the vast 
open space in front of him with tears streaming down 
his cheeks. They could obtain no explanation from 
the emperor as to why he had strayed away from the 
Camp* but only succeeded somehow in persuading 
him to return to his anxious family and bewildered 
guardians. 

This was not the only instance of Akbar’s love of 
solitude and devout contemplation of God and Nature- 
Abul Fazl says that Akbar used often to pass the 
morning alone in meditation* “sitting on a large flat 
stone of an old building which lay near the palace in a 
lonely spot* with his head bent over his chest and 
gathering the bliss of the early hours.” When he 
reached his twentieth year Akbar confessed that his 
soul was filled with exceeding sorrow from the con¬ 
sciousness that he “lacked spiritual provision for the 
journey of life.” “Although I am the master of so vast 
a kingdom and all the appliances of government are 
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in my bands, yet, since true greatness consists in doing 
the will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity 
of sects and creeds; and apart from this outward pomp 
of circumstance, with what satisfaction in my despon¬ 
dency can I undertake the sway of the empire? I await 
the coming of some wise man of principle who will 
resolve the difficulties of my conscience.” It is obvious 
that Akbar was in search of a spiritual guide. He met 
many philosophers, thinkers, scholars, Hindu, Muslim, 
Jain and Christian; but none of them, it seems, could 
give him the light, that spiritual pabulum his soul 
was hungering for. 

Perhaps Akbar was aiming at something which he 
was not ready to receive, preoccupied as he was by 
various interests of a mundane and distracting nature. 
Nevertheless, his hours of meditation, his contem¬ 
plative turn of mind and his thirst for truth enabled 
him to a large extent to control the adverse circum¬ 
stances in which he found himself. Akbar was not 
free from the influence of the rationalism which was 
breaking all over the world in the sixteenth century. 
But in him very much more than in his great con¬ 
temporaries, Peter of Russia, Elizabeth of England, 
and Henry IV of France, it was the religious urge 
that guided the trend of his action. And it was this 
again that helped him to transcend the bigotry that 
reigned rampant all over Europe in the wars of 
religion and in the burning of saints. On the whole, 
Akbar’s signal successes overshadowed his failures; 
and it is always the calm, noble and grand monarch 
8 
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in Akbar that appears to our vision promirently. It 
•was an era of great monarchs in which Akbar lived, 
and our minds naturally run to a comparison between 
-him and the maker of Russia or between him and the 
founder of Protestant England. This comparison is 
justifiable from an international point of view, but 
for a proper understanding of the philosophy of 
Indian his tory it is necessary that the student should 
dive below the surface and appraise the inner man 
in Akbar. 

T .itr o so many other great figures in history, Akbar 
was moulded less by his heritage and environments 
than by the native fire of his royal soul. And yet 
heredity and environments had not an inconsiderable 
formative influence upon his life and character. A 
descendant of the lion-hearted Babar was bound to 
be a great soldier; the ward of the astute Bairam Khan 
to be a noted statesman; the son of the broad-minded 
Humayun—the Rakhi-brother of a Rajput princess 
—to be an uncompromising cosmopolitan; and the 
beloved grand child of the wise Gulbadan Banu an 
expert reader of human nature. The son of a Shia 
mother, the friend of Abul Fazl and Faizi, the beloved 
master of such widely differing personalities as Birbal, 
Mansingh and Todar Mall, the patron of Tansen 
could hardly be a bigoted Sunni. All these influences 
worked in Akbar and led him to formulate a policy 
of expansion and conciliation by marriage or other¬ 
wise, which was at least as successful as a similar 
policy of the contemporary house of the Hapsburgs. 
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But Akbar was greater than any of the Hapsburgs; 
for Hapsburgs 3 conciliation and alliance was strictly 
limited to the Catholic world while Akbar’s undoubted 
toleration was founded on an integral view of huma¬ 
nity, however vague it might be. 

11 

Indeed Akbar owed much to these facts about his 
life and heritage; and his impartial attitude towards 
all was not a little the outcome of their cumulative 
effect on his character. In matters of religion this 
sovereign virtue of the emperor rose to its supreme 
height. He issued a standing declaration that there 
should be no interference with anyone’s religious 
convictions, and that in the matter of worship utmost 
freedom should be allowed to non-Muslims. Thus 
while Catholics were murdering Protestants in France, 
and Protestants under Elizabeth were murdering 
Catholics in England, and the Inquisition was killing 
and robbing Jews in Spain, and Bruno was being 
burnt at the stake in Italy, Akbar invited the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the religions in his empire to a con¬ 
ference, had their honour pledged to peace, and 
issued edicts of toleration for every cult and creed, 
and as an evidence of his own equality, himself took 
part in the religious festivities of the Hindus as well 
as in those of the Muslims. His greatest pleasure 
was in a free discussion of religious beliefs, and to 
this may be traced “his unwillingness from the outset 
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to accept tie theory that because he, the conqueror, 
the ruler, happened to be born a Muhammadan, 
therefore Muhammadanism was true for all mankind. 
Gradually his thoughts found words in the utterence: 
‘Why should I claim to guide men before I myself 
am guided?’ and as he listened to other doctrines 
and other creeds, his honest doubts became con¬ 
firmed, and noting daily the bitter narrowness of 
sectarianism, no matter of what form of religion, he 
became more and more wedded to tne principle of 
toleration for all.” 

In the debates organised under the auspices of 
Akbar’s court, the representatives of various religious 
sects, each trying to prove the superiority of his own 
faith, exhibited their own passions in wordy out¬ 
bursts, the emptiness of which was too glaring for 
the emperor to bear. He felt within his heart that 
with such differences bordering on mutual animosity 
there could be no collective progress among his 
people, no real peace. He knew that all religions 
have t he ir own kernel of truth, but what he could 
not understand was the dry, dogmatic intellectualism 
and polemical perversions into which they had lapsed 
in his days. Religious at heart, he was pained by the 
bitter wrangles of their orthodox apostles. It was a 
new, wide and impartial outlook, the emperor 
t hnnghr, that alone could liberate man from the 
cramping bounds of narrow sectarianism. A common 
path for all must therefore be explored which will 
lead man to the truth that unity and solidarity are 
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indispensable to the growth of a vigouotis national 
life. While he was imm ersed in these thoughts there 
came to the vision of Akbar a light that, he thought, 
would chase away the darkness by which he was 
surrounded. He perceived that it was the king who 
could really be the symbol of national unity, the 
living and focussing centre of all the co-ordinated 
interests and activities of a nation’s life. Loyalty to 
the king, he felt, would prepare and perfect the 
people’s loyalty to harmony and unity and a concor¬ 
dant mutuality in the country. 

It was this conception that took shape in his mind 
in what the emperor promulgated as Din-i-Ilahi or 
the Divine Faith. It was like an order whose members 
were required to be always ready to sacrifice all they 
had and all they were for the Padshah who was re¬ 
garded as their sole protector. Thus the Divine 
Faith, which included the truths of various religions, 
assured that honour should be rendered to God, 
peace be given to the people and security to the 
empire. The conception was indeed grand, and 
whatever its practical application, it cannot be said 
that it proved a complete failure. Unity, which was 
Akbar’s aim, could come only when, as he believed, 
allegiance to a great ideal was rendered in common 
by the people. And he tried to incarnate this ideal 
in himself by assuming the leadership of the people. 
The idea was that the people, irrespective of their 
creed or race, should, by dedicating themselves to 
the Order and through that to its supreme head. 
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tie emperor., feel united by the same community of 
interests, the same ideals and aspirations, the same 
principles for the guidance of their inner and outer 
life. But Akbar did not use his royal power to force 
this on his subjects. There were conscientious 
objectors and he respected them. In fact* the emperor 
gave full liberty of thought to his subjects. And for 
the acceptance of his views he would always appeal 
to their conscience with all the ardour of his soul. 


Ill 

Unity is one of the central teachings of Islam, 
and there is no doubt that Akbar was an apostle of 
it. And the very way in which he tried to give form 
to it was by itself a marvel demonstration of human 
fellowship. The cultural unity which Akbar saw 
among his Hindu subjects helped to strengthen his 
conviction, bom of his essentially religious nature, 
that a great nation would in future evolve in India 
taking its stand on a larger unity; and it was the truth 
of this unity that the emperor sought to emphasise 
in all that he did politically and culturally. The very 
fact that he persistendy endeavoured to unite India 
even in the teeth of a tough opposition is an eloquent 
testimony to the ruling passion, the lifelong dream, 
the master-idea of his masterful personality. To 
Akbar’s intuition this vast country was one and 
indivisible, one people and even one race; and he 
was daring enough to encourage racial intermingling. 
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so that a new type of humanity might be produced 
by this fusion. 

Akbar could see far into the future. He was verily 
a practical idealist who commanded a vision of the 
greatness of India in the future, broad-based on her 
fundamental oneness. And if he did not live to see 
the realisation of his noble vision, he was of course 
happy to feel and find that his subjects—Hindus, 
Muslims and various sects and communities—were 
tending to grow into a common national consciousness 
through the recognition of the incontestable fact that 
the land of India was their common home and that 
the king was a benevolent organiser and promoter 
of their collective well-being. 

While it is true that the membership of Din-i-Ilahi 
was confined to a sincere few of the Hindu and 
Muslim aristocracy, it is also true that the desire to 
serve the common good, which was the basic aim 
of the Order, made a profound and lasting impression 
on the masses. Thousands used to flock to the polo- 
ground of Fatehpur to receive the bounty which 
Akbar lavished upon the poor without any distinction 
of race or creed. When the Padshah appeared at the 
Jharokaa window of the palace every morning to say 
his prayers and to show himself to his subjects, 
crowds of Hindus assembled below in the hope of 
being able to begin their day with a sight of 'Vishnu’s 
vicegerent on earth’, Dillishmaro va Jagadishwaro va 
(The Lord of Delhi is the Lord of the earth). 

Thus did the Hindus find in Akbar an emperor 
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whose magnanimity and saintliness revived in them 
their age-old virtue of unstinted loyalty to the king, 
which was one of their racial traits lying dormant 
for a long time. It was this spontaneous loyalty from 
all communities of his subjects, specially from the 
Hindus, which was one of the most valuable of the 
legacies that Akbar left to his descendants. Indeed 
many an achievement of the later Moghul emperors 
was possible only because of what Akbar had done in 
a spirit of broad-minded statesmanship and politico- 
religious equity. 

Akbar would not allow the Ulemas to interfere with 
the affairs of the State. He disdained the idea that 
the religious creeds of one community, especially 
those of its orthodox section, should dominate the 
political life of a country in which there are many 
other influential communities forming the major 
population and belonging to different faiths. He 
abolished social evils like sati and early marriage 
among the Hindus, since he thought that life could 
not fully grow in a society demoralised by 
preposterous customs. He revoked iniquitous laws 
and taxes imposed on the Hindus by the previous 
Muslim rulers for the simple reason that religion 
should not be made a ground for any special impost, 
far less for those which stand self-condemned in the 
eye of God. In the midst of the jubilation of victory 
when spirits naturally run high and the brute impulse 
to sack and pillage acquire an unchallenged 
traditional legitimacy, Akbar showed a remarkable 
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magnanimity towards the conquered by forbidding all 
exhibition of cruelty and vandalism on the part 
of his troops. This was no less an act of humanity 
and large-heartedness than a fine stroke of states¬ 
manship which won the hearts as well as the bodies 
of the conquered and made for peace., security and 
stability in his kingdom. 

The builder of an empire* Akbar felt the need of 
political unity in it, and his constant concern was to 
consolidate his whole dominion into an inviolable 
integrity that would render it safe from all 
forces of disruption* and make it possible for the peo¬ 
ple to progress unimpededly in all directions. Akim 
appropriated alljagirs and converted them into Crown 
lands as a step among others towards centralising his 
authority which was politically indispensable. But 
his success in bringing about the unity that existed in 
his empire came largely as a result of the way in which 
he gave form to his conviction that peace and goodwill 
are the strongest foundation of an empire. Babar and 
Sher Shah had tried to base their administration on 
this idea; but it was left to Akbar to make it the very 
guiding principle of bis rule. His declaration of Sulh- 
i-kul (universal peace) at a time when in Europe the 
principle enforced was cujus regio ejus religio (as is the 
religion* such is the region)* sprang from a soul that 
knew and lived the noblest ideals of kingship. The 
emperor proclaimed: “A monarch is a pre-e m i n ent 
representative of God. Upon his conduct depends the 
efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his 
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Lord, therefore, should be shown in just government 
and due recognition of merit; that of his people in 
obedience and praise. Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, 
especially in a sovereign who is the guardian of the 
world . 55 Every word of it rings with sincerity, reminding 
us of similar edicts of another emperor of India who, 
nearly two thousand years before Akbar, had tried to 
conduct his administration according to the tenets of 
Dharma. Akbar made the best use of all his extra¬ 
ordinary qualities to discharge this self-imposed 
responsiblity; and history testifies to the success of his 
efforts, of which the most glowing proof is furnished 
by the spontaneous fealty that the Padshah received 
from all communities. 

Akbar had as his Revenue Minister, Todar Mall, 
a Hindu who introduced many beneficial innovations 
which improved the financial affairs of the State: and 
the highest offices were thrown open to Hindus and 
Muslims alike, appointments being made on the merits 
of the candidates. Man Singh, who has been char¬ 
acterised by a Muslim historian as a Hindu wielding 
the sword of Islam, was one of the most trusted of 
Akbar 5 s generals. There are instances, too numerous to 
mention, of Hindus having been placed in positions 
of trust and responsibility. More than half of Akbar’s 
army was Hindu, the Rajputs being a substantial 
element in it. The wanning of the Rajputs 5 loyalty was 
undoubtedly a triumph of Akbar’s equitable statesman¬ 
ship. It is because of them that millions in Northern 
India looked with favour on Akbsr’s government and 
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had always its welfare at heart. And greater, indeed, 
was their contribution to the synthesis of religions and 
cultures which was the most cherished dream of the 
emperor’s life. Neither is it to be overlooked that by 
their acceptance of the democratic Muslim ideas of 
political and social organisation, the Rajputs helped in 
the fusion of the Hindus and the Muslims 
in many spheres of their corporate life. No impartial 
historian can fail to give credit to these pioneers 
of Indo-Muhammadan culture which is the greatest 
gift of the Moghuls to this country. 

Akbar’s insatiable thirst for knowledge brought him 
into intimate contact with many saints and scholars 
of different schools of thought. The renowned Mus¬ 
lim saint Shaikh Salim, the famous mystic Dadu with 
whom Akbar had a discussion for forty days, the Sufi 
free-thinker Mubarak who was well-known for his 
knowledge of the literature and philosophy of Greece, 
the Brahmin Pandit Purushottam, the Jaina scholar 
Hiravijaya, the Parsi theologian Dastur Meherji, the 
Jesuit Father Rodolfo were only a few out of a large 
number of thinkers and saintly personalities of the 
time, with whom Akbar used to have free exchange of 
views regarding philosophies and cultures of which 
they were then the recognised exponents. 

The emperor was also keenly interstedin science 
and history. “Among the books of renown,” 
says Abul Fazl, “there are few that are not read in 
His Majesty’s assembly hall; and there are no historical 
frets of the past ages, or curiosities of science, or 
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interesting points of philosophy* with which His 
Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted . 55 

Thus sumptuously fed and nurtured upon the 
treasures of wisdom, Akbar’s mind developed a large 
synthesis in its essential cast and outlook, and a love 
of culture and refinement. We find the former express¬ 
ing itself in the new idealism propounded by him out 
of the fundamental truths of all religions, and the latter 
in the wonderful forms of arts and letters that grew 
under Akbar’s fostering care and gave to the Moghuls 
all their greatness and glory. Indeed, the emperor was 
an enthusiastic patron of every kind of cultural activity 
and the creative energies of the Hindus and Muslims 
broke into a combined endeavour to produce what 
may be called a new and composite expression of 
Indian culture. 

Akbar dreamt of an all-India empire. Evidently, 
such a dream could not be realised but by the suppres¬ 
sion of local independence and the welding of the 
provincial principalities into a systematic central con¬ 
trol. But as it was not the dream of a politically ambi¬ 
tious ruler like Alexander but that of an idealist lover 
of India and her people and culture, it entailed little 
bitterness and disorder, provoked little resistance or 
revolt except in a very few cases where regional patriot¬ 
ism sought tenaciously to cleave to its own soil. An 
all-India empire was a mighty dream and it ran only 
be the faint-hearted who will fling criticism at Akbar 
for this. The establishment of an empire undoubtedly 
requires diplomacy as well as statesmanship of a high 
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order, but, as we have emphasised above, Akbar the 
m an was far greater than Akbar the diplomat or Akbar 
the statesman. For, no other ruler of men in history 
could even have imagined the activities of an Ibadat - 
khana in which were held the philosophical conferences 
under Akbar 5 s own direction. Some critics have 
characterised Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi as an attempt at his 
own deification; but an impartial study of the history 
of the age will convince all that Akbar never 
sought to deify himself. The utmost that can be 
said was that the great emperor was aiming at. 
the establishment of a unified and cosmopolitan 
theocracy in India with a benevolent monarch at its 
head, and there was nothing improper or unjust in it- 
For, theocracy has been the character of all States in 
the East, even from the days of Egypt and Assyria. 
It w T as the Hindu ideal, and it was the ideal of Islam 
too. All that Akbar sought to do was to modernise 
it and bring it into line with the political ideals of 
the sixteenth century, and the special needs of a 
country like India—a land of many creeds and many 
peoples as she then was. 

But the greatness of Akbar lay in this that he did 
not believe in bringing about a seeming homogeneity 
by the application of external pressure; he wanted to 
change the very hearts of the people, fire them with 
a wide national idealism and provide them with a new 
politico-social outlook, a new framework of corporate 
self-expression. This was the earnest effort of a sincere 
soul to realise the integral unity of national thought 
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and culture. But alas! the task was too great and 
complex for even an emperor* however gifted and 
inspired he might be. A spiritual genius of the highest 
order was needed* a perfect combination of the un¬ 
clouded vision of knowldge and the infallibly effective 
power of knowledge to actualise this colossal dream 
of a united India—united in faith and culture* in 
aspiration and achievement* in all the teeming diversity 
of a richly flowering national life. 

IV 

Yet in appraising the work of Akbar the historian 
must acknowledge that in all that he did for the poli¬ 
tical advancement of India he was guided by a vision 
of her oneness and integrity. But this vision opens 
into a greater truth* a deeper meaning* a higher pur¬ 
pose. It is not for nothing that the seers and sages of 
ancient India worshipped this holy land as the Mother 
—the Mother who holds in her bosom infinite bounties 
not only for the physical nourishment of man but 
also for his spiritual sustenance and growth. Even 
what she externally is was regarded by them as a 
conscious formation of the Mahashakti* the supreme 
Mother* who will manifest here and liberate humanity 
and lead it to its divine goal. ‘One India 5 is not a 
mere glowing dream* wrought out of the fire and 
fantasy of a perfervid patriotism. It is a pre-ordained 
fact* a spiritual reality waiting for materialisation 
when the children of this country* transcending the 
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bounds of their caste, creed or race, will awaken to a 
deeper and larger vision of the Mother and discover 
in it their oneness. The cultural unity necessary for 
such a consummation has always been there as an 
unfailing foundation. Attempts have been made 
through the ages both by Hindu and Muslim emperors 
from Chandragupta Maurya to Akbar to build on it 
the structure of a strong political unit; but the structure 
took its definite form under the British rule—a 
device of Nature to bring about that eventuality after 
so many previous means had been found wanting. 
The political unity of India is a requisite condition 
for that real and permanent unity which it is the destiny 
oftlndia to achieve. And the time for that is approach¬ 
ing, despite the reactionary forces that stand in her 
way. For, the Shakti of India must fulfil her Will. 
And no power on earth can stop that. 

What Akbar foresaw and began is being progres¬ 
sively developed and perfected by a complexus of 
of politico-cultural forces of prodigious magnitude. 
Akbar 5 s was the greatness of the vision, the largeness 
and nobility of the conception, the intrepidity of the 
first decisive formation. The kingliest of political 
dreamers, the mightiest of political architects, the 
most humane of legislators and administrators, Akbar 
stands unique in history. Neither Alexander nor 
Caesar, nor Napoleon was endowed with such an 
amplitude and depth of humanity combined with 
such a quiet strength and far-seeing constructive 
genius. Akbar was no power-hunter, no fanatic of a 
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religious or political idea 5 no reckless gambler in the 
fortunes of a nation. Chandragupta, Ashoka and Akbar 

—these are the three great names that shine out with 
a striking lustre from, the galaxy of Indian monarchs. 
The first two were the pure product of ancient Hindu 
culture and the last, a fine flower of that Indo-Saracenic 
fusion which bids fair to play an important part in 
the creative life of the united India of tomorrow. It 
is time we tried to reassess the greatness of this royal 
unifier of our motherland. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Vision of Ajanta 

i 

A little over three centuries before the Christian 
era, when Buddhism was beginning to give a fresh 
impetus to the creative genius of India, a certain 
king—most probably Ashoka to whom the highest of 
all virtues was to proclaim the message of Lord 
Buddha—took upon himself the sacred task of help¬ 
ing a group of Buddhist monks to undertake the 
excavation of a series of cave-temples in tha t part 
of the mountain-chains known as the Western Ghats, 
which marks the boundary of the Deccan table-land 
and distinguishes it from that of Khandesh, along 
the valley of the river Tapti. The valley, just where 
it tends to a convex crowned with a number of cliffs, 
offers a peculiar position and was chosen by the 
ancient monks for cutting out those caves and carving 
and decorating them with the most beautiful com¬ 
position of plastic and graphic arts. Begun about the 
third century B.C., the excavations had continued 

Q 
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under the patronage of kings and nobles for a period 
of about one thousand years, with occasional breaks 
at times, till the close of the seventh century of the 
present era when the latest of the caves were finished. 
The caves, twenty-nine in number, are rich with 
the most wonderful art-relics of India that have 
survived the ravages of time, escaping somehow the 
vandalism of religious iconoclasts. 

An outstanding feature of Ajanta art is that it 
combines, in its variety of expression, the three vivid 
art-forms that were so wonderfully, and at the same 
time so usefully, cultivated in ancient India for the 
elevation of the human soul in its eternal quest of 
Truth. Indeed the cutting out of the rugged moun¬ 
tain cliffs into beautiful Chaityas (cathedrals) and 
Viharas (monasteries), some of which are considered 
as “the most perfect specimens of_B iiddhistic art of 
India” ^ and are admired for their beauty and com¬ 
pleteness of architectonic details, required the most 
consummate knowledge of constructional science; the 
carving in them of rhythmic figures of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, and of various other gods and goddesses, 
all immensely suggestive of the deepest spiritual 
moods, expressing religious conceptions and carrying 
intimations of divinity—the two prominent charac¬ 
teristics of Indian sculpture—necessitated a perfect 
employment of sculptural technique; and the deco¬ 
rating of these caves by paintings frescoed on their 
walls and ceilings treating of religious and secular 
subjects in mystic touches of lines harmonised with 
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certain simple colours, wouldnever have been possible 
without a complete mastery of the brush. Although 
each of these art-forms is by itself a typical example 
of the best creation of Indian art, what gives Ajanta 
its character as a centre of art culture is the splendid 
blending of those art-forms into a unity of artistic 
conception, the spirit of which pervades the whole 
atmosphere of the shrines and strikes even the most 
uninstructed visitor with a wondering admiration. 

The selection of the site is peculiar in more ways 
than one. The situation is romantic, like that of the 
majority of the Buddhist shrines in India. For, an 
artistic appreciation of natural scenery is particularly 
noticeable in Buddhist paintings, more prominently 
in the Ajanta ones: and that the monks as a body 
were alive to the inspiring influence of beautiful 
surroundings is evident in their invariable selection 
of picturesque sites. Nature appears to have most 
lavishly poured out the wealth of her soul in robing 
the environs of Ajanta in poetry and beauty. Leaving 
aside the fact of its being on a series of mountains 
(which is ascribed to the belief cherished by the 
monks that greater the exertion needed for exca¬ 
vating the caves, the greater the merit), we have to 
consider the no less important question as to w 7 hy 
they choose this isolated hill-cleft which is difficult 
of access, and, being confronted with massive slopes 
of rocky scrap opposite, is shut out from a direct 
view of the open country below. 

The oldest of the caves, Cave ix, appears to have 
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been excavated in about 300 B.C. when the earlier 
phase of Buddhism known as the Hinayana school 
was the dominating creed in Buddhistic theology, 
and the monks who were directly or indirectly con¬ 
nected with the excavation must have been strict 
observers of the rigid discipline enunciated by the 
exponents of that particular school. As such, they 
felt inclined to select this inaccessible spot exlcuded 
from even a view of the world outside, so as to be 
able to carry on their spiritual practices unhampered 
by any distractions of mundane life. But the figures 
of the Buddhist gods and goddesses in the caves done 
in the sixth and seventh centuries—the most glorious 
period of Ajanta art—show the influence of the 
Mahayana school which was then a popular cult in 
various parts of northern India. The artists of these 
shrines were no doubt Buddhist monks but they 
were imbued with the new creative spirit of the age 
which gave India her classical expression. 

By its insistence on freedom and universal brother¬ 
hood Buddhism liberated the social life of the country 
from many of its cramping evils. The disciplines of 
Yoga and Bhakri, adapted to the Mahayana Path 
from Hinduism, opened up new channels of spiritual 
activity among the Buddhists. And they started to 
worship their Lord and his previous incarnations 
through beautiful figures which they themselves 
created out of the fervour and intensity of their heart’s: 
devotion. By Yoga they were led into those illumi¬ 
nations in the depth of their soul in which they 
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discovered the oneness of the physical and the supra* 
physical. The outer is indeed the vesture of the inner. 
The body is verily the temple of the Spirit, it is 
even an image of the Divine and it never ceases to 
be so whatever the condition in which it may find 
itself. To reveal this truth is the highest function 
of art. The art of Ajanta fulfilled this function by 
its opulent representation of the manifold phases of 
life against the background of their essential unity. 

Another event that contributed to the growth of 
the creative spirit of the age was the revival of Hindu 
culture under the Guptas during whose time Ajanta 
had already produced many of its best works. The 
Gupta emperors showed Vaishnavite inclinations and 
extended the utmost possible patronage to the monk- 
artists of Ajanta, among whom there were Hindus 
who wurked on Buddhist subjects, and Buddhists 
who worked on Hindu subjects. But almost always 
the artists were spiritual seekers or monks. They are, 
therefore, remarkable instances of the religious fellow¬ 
ship of the age in which Buddhism began to be 
absorbed by Hinduism. 


n 

The pragmatic mind of today finds it difficult to 
reconcile this cultivation of art by monks with the 
austere life of discipline they were required to live 
in that centre of spiritual culture. The fact is that 
apart from the favourable conditions that the social 
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and religious outlook of the time provided for the 
renewal of India’s artistic genius, there is indeed a 
yoga in art too. and by practising it in the right spirit 
the artist-seeker grows in his spiritual stature. That 
is why the artists in ancient India were called shilpi- 
yogins. Not only that, in a Shilpa-shastra , the artist 
is strictly enjoined to undergo a course of ceremonial 
purification and perform in a solitary place the 
“sevenfold office” beginning with the invocation of 
the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and the offer¬ 
ing to them of real and imaginary flowers. Shukra- 
charya, a celebrated aesthetist of the period,, says: 
“The artist should attain to the images of the gods 
by means of spiritual contemplation only. The spiritual 
vision is the best and truest standard for him. He 
should depend upon it, and not at all upon the visible 
objects perceived by the senses.” 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the monks took 
to art not for any personal pleasure or, as has been 
commonly supposed, for any express purpose of 
educating the pilgrims, but primarily for the sake 
of their own sadhana, as a course of art, they thought, 
would help them in attaining to higher stages of 
spiritual unfoldment. Theirs was hot art for art’s 
sake, but art for the Divine’s sake.’ Had it been 
their concern that those beautiful w T orks of their art 
should please their own tastes or instruct pilgrims 
visiting the caves, they would have chosen a less 
inaccessible site and carved or painted the figures 
of gods and goddesses only. But what did they do 
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instead? They gave free vent to their aesthetic 
impulses and translated them into the rhythmic 
forms of their craft. Their daring romanticism in 
depicting various scenes of the royal courts, proces¬ 
sional demonstrations, racial types, and so many 
other secular incidents of life, all throbbing with 
vitality and action, is indeed remarkable if we judge 
the merit of their art not by its exterior motifs but 
by the light of the inspiration which created and 
developed them. Their choice of secular subjects 
may be attributed to the desire of the monk-artists 
to sublimate their vision of life into the intensity of 
symbolic spiritual expression so that divested of its 
earthly grossness, life might appear resplendent in 
the native glory of the Spirit. 

The origin of Ajanta art should, therefore, be 
traced not merely to what it outwardly is, but more 
surely to the vision of the seeker-artists, and to the 
way they tried to render that vision articulate on 
the walls and screens of those holy cave-cathedrals 
which still bear eloquent testimony to their ardent 
striving to discover for man the eternal verities of 
life. The soul in the artist, awakened to a conscious¬ 
ness of its own power of self-expression, found its 
vehicle in the simplicities of line and colour, in the 
rhythms of plastic figurations, and broke out in the 
immensity of its overflowing joy to reveal its vision 
of the all-pervading beauty and harmony that underlie 
the varied manifestations of life. The art of Ajanta 
unfolds the secret of the unity of all existence. 
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The archaeologist has racked his brains to trace 
in the motifs and technique of Ajanta art influences 
of foreign countries such as Persia and Greece (this 
myth has since been exploded), and the utmost he 
has said in appreciation is a few dry words in praise 
of the assimilative power of the artists. The historian 
has been at great pains to read into the inscriptions 
so far deciphered at Ajanta some meaning relating 
to facts or events bearing on the contemporary 
periods of ancient Indian history, the works of art 
there having struck him only as materials for studying 
the social and political life of the country and for 
describing that glorious heritage of India. The 
thinker has discovered there the true atmosphere and 
setting for c a live university of creative culture* 
where, away from the distractions of the work-a-day 
world, the monks carried on their researches to solve 
the problem of spiritual science; he revisions with his 
mind’s eye the surging waves of a new faith fertilising 
the mind of India with the potentiality of an inevit¬ 
able renewal of her cultural destiny. But crowning 
all these different standpoints from which Ajanta has 
been viewed or studied are the passionate zeal and 
the worshipful spirit with which the artist full of 
the optimism of the archaeologist, the historian and 
thinker, has described his pilgrimage to these still- 
today-the-most-wonderful art-shrines of India. He 
has heard the music, read the poetry and felt upon 
his soul the subtle and sweet touches of the Unseen 
Beauty which gleams through these superb creations 
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of Indian art. The charm of x\janta art lies not 
only in the perfection of its convention and perspective 
but also in the vital and vigorous spontaneity with 
which it has rendered into the universal language 
of art the pulse and passion of the artists' longing 
for communion with the Soul of Eternal Life. The 
unsophisticated artist or art-critic visiting Ajanta will, 
doubtless, through his deep and sympathetic study 
of the cave-temples, be able to fathom the spiritual 
vision that was the well-spring of the living art of 
Ajanta, to enjoy the dulcet harmonies of this musical 
choir beating to the measure of the music of the 
spheres. 

CC A11 Indian art 5 ’, says Sri Aurobindo,“is a throwing 
out of a certain profound self-vision formed by a 
going within to find out the secret significance of 
form and appearance, a discovery of the subject in 
one's deeper self, the giving of soul form to that 
vision and a remoulding of the material and natural 
shape to express the psychic truth of it with the 
greatest possible purity and power of outline and the 
greatest possible concentrated rhythmic unity of 
significance in all the parts of an indivisible artistic 
whole." This is yoga in art, a creative union of the 
being of the artist with the self-manifesting Spirit 
of the universe, and its practice in ancient India 
flowered forth into those wonderful works which 
characteristically fulfil the spiritual and, therefore, 
the real intention of Indian culture. The mural 
paintings of Ajanta are among the best of them. The 
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only surviving as also the most beautiful examples 
of the pictorial art of ancient India* these frescoes 
are in every respect true to and typical of the artistic- 
genius of the race. Their peculiar appeal springs 
from a remarkably spiritual and psychic aroma 
and atmosphere which were imparted to the 
artistic conception and method by the contemplative 
turn of the Indian mind. The beauty and power 
of the idea* the subtlety and flexibility of the 
line* the vibrant depth and richness of the tone*, 
and the dreamy inflexions of the music of this 
painting, are too obvious and enchanting to be 
denied: the psychical appeal usually carries something 
in it to which there is a ready response in every cul¬ 
tivated and sensitive human being. The whole crea¬ 
tive force comes here from an inner vision of the artist* 
a deeper intuition of his soul. To him the outer is but 
a garment of the inner. And if he makes the garment 
glow and glitter, it is only to convey a bare hint* shoot 
a single ray of the infinite effulgence within* which is 
the glory of his vision. An impeccable sense of sym¬ 
metry and unity guides him in the manipulation of his 
artistic expression* and even when he lavishes in un¬ 
stinted profusion* he invariably ends by creating not 
the grotesque exuberance of an extravagance but a 
veritable dance of the stars, A high discerning aus¬ 
terity in technique* tapas * saves him from introducing 
into his conception and execution any thin g that is likely 
to detract from the unity and harmony of his crea¬ 
tion. . He begins deep within* sees the soul of the thing 
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he is inspired to express or interpret in his own soul, 
catches the native form and rhythm and colour of that 
soul and lets them reveal themselves through the 
medium of his trained and plastic technique. The 
expression is not, therefore, a replica or a faithful 
reproduction of the line, colour and design of the phy¬ 
sical nature, but much rather what would seem to us, 
if we had an inner perception, a psychical transmuta¬ 
tion of the natural figure. In reality, the shapes he 
paints are the forms of things as he has seen them in 
the psychical and other planes of experience. “They 
are the soul figure of which physical things are a gross 
representation and their purity and subtlety reveal at 
once what the physical masks by the thickenss of its 
casings. The lines and colours sought here are the 
psychic lines and the psychic hues proper to the vision 
which the artist has gone into himself to discover/ 5 

ill 

The famous group of the mother and child before 
the Buddha, frescoed on a beautifully designed panel 
in Cave xvii, is a remarkable example of the highest 
that Ajanta achieved in painting. Here is a revealing 
study of it by Sri Aurobindo. He says: “If we look 
long at the adoration group of the mother and child 
before the Buddha, one of the most profound, tender 
and noble of the Ajanta masterpieces, we shall find 
that the impression of intense religious feeling of 
adoration there is only the most outward general touch 
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in the ensemble of the emotion. That which it deepens 
to is the turning of the soul of humanity in love to the 
benignant and calm Ineffable which has made itself 
sensible and human to ns in the universal compassion 
of the Buddha, and the motive of the soul moment the 
painting interprets is the dedication of the awakening 
mind of the child, the coming younger humanity, to 
that in which already the soul of the mother has 
learned to find and fix its spiritual joy. The eyes, brows, 
lips, face, poise of the head of the woman are filled with 
this spiritual emotion which is a continued memory 
and possession of the psychical release, the steady 
settled calm of the heart’s experience filled with an 
ineffable tenderness, the familiar depths which are yet 
moved with the wonder and always farther appeal of 
something that is infinite, the body and other limbs are 
grave masses of this emotion and in their poise a basic 
embodiment of it, while the hands prolong it in the 
dedicative putting forward of her child to meet the 
Eternal. This contact of the human and Eternal is re¬ 
peated in the smaller figure with a subtly and strongly 
indicated variation, the glad and childlike smile of 
awakening which promises but not yet possesses the 
depths that are to come, the hands disposed to receive 
and keep, the body in its looser curves and waves 
harmonising with that significance. The two have 
forgotten themselves and seem almost to forget or 
confound each other in that which they adore and 
contemplate, and yet the dedicating han ds unite mother 
and child in the common act and feeling by their 
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simultaneous gesture of material possession and spi¬ 
ritual giving. The two figures have at each point the 
same rhythm, but with a significant difference. The 
simplicity in the greatness and power, the fullness of 
expression gained by reserve and suppression and 
concentration which we find here is the perfect method 
of the classical art of India. And by this perfection 
Buddhist art became not merely an illustration of the 
religion and an expression of its thought and its reli¬ 
gious feeling, history and legend, but a revealing inter¬ 
pretation of the spiritual sense of Buddhism and its 
profounder meaning to the soul of India.” 

The secular paintings of Ajanta have also their soul 
meanings. They represent the manifold expressions 
of life. But the acme of artistic excellence is reached 
in those among them that appeal not so much for 
their force and vividness as for their suggestions of the 
Spirit’s adventure in Life. The artist pours out his 
whole soul in colour, he articulates in line a beauty 
that is not of this earth, a grace that is supernatural, 
and all this to such a high degree that even pictures of 
ordinary human activity become a mystic revelation 
of the life of the soul. 1 

The sculpture of India also springs from a spritual 
realisation, and what it creates and expresses at its 
greatest is the spirit in form, the soul in body, this or 
that living soul power in the divine or h uman . His 
immobile medium does not of course give to the sculp¬ 
tor that liquidity and fluency which colour and line 

1 Examples studied in Section III of Chapter I. 
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give to the painter. Nevertheless he is equally able to 
embody in stone a soul state or experience or any 
deeper soul quality. A typical example of this is the 
figure of the Buddha, 1 evolved during this age. We 
have in Ajanta this figure as well as those of the 
Bodhisattvas, all done in the characteristic sytle of 
the plastic art of India. The sculptured group by the 
entrance of the most splendid of the Chaitya balk in 
Cave ix is one of the best creations of Ajanta sculp¬ 
ture. A Nagaraja is seated with his queen who holds 
in her hand a lotus and on her head the crown of a 
coiled cobra. Both of them, the Nagaraja more visibly, 
are in a mood of contemplation, almost a state of 
trance, into which they have been plunged by the 
invocations chanted by the monks in that Chaitya hall, 
a fact which shows the artist’s sense of harmony 
between his subject and his surroundings. An atmo¬ 
sphere of other-worldliness pervades the whole group 
even in its minutest details. The sitting posture, 
particularly the loose setting of the legs of the king as 
also of the queen indicate their deep absorption in 
what they are hearing,—an absorption that has made 
them forget to compose their legs. Thus does the 
group combine naturalness with soul suggestion. 

Ajanta is no less famous for its architectural excel¬ 
lence. Indeed it represents the perfection of form to 
which cave architecture attained in India. The exqui¬ 
site facade of Cave xix is evidence enough of the fact 
that the Ajanta artists were no less great in their 

1 Studied in Section III of Chapter I. 
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mastery of constructional science than in the arts of 
painting and sculpture. This facade is undoubtedly 
an improvement on the Nasik type. The Chaitya- 
window stands over the double-corniced flat roof of 
the doorway supporting the roof by its four pillars. 
To the right and left of the facade and on the wall of 
the excavated court in front of the Cave are carved in 
bold relief many figures of the Buddha. Inside the 
Cave there are a number of aisle pillars which are 
richly ornamented fluted columns with pot and foliage 
capitals, and massive, decorated rounded brackets 
supporting an elaborate frieze of niches with Buddha 
figures. The innumerable figures of the Buddha 
suggest the exuberence of the artists* devotion, and 
their eagerness to ‘show the omnipresence of that 
divine personality. The vastness of their vision of 
the Master can certainly not be circumscribed in a 
single figure. The whole atmosphere of the Cave— 
a marvellous combination of sculpture and architec¬ 
ture—is resonant with the raptures of worship expres¬ 
sed in syllables of silence through which the monks 
poured out the prayers of their soul. That art to them 
was a part of their sadhana goes without saying. 
Indeed what a strenuous labour they must have under¬ 
gone for centuries to transform these rugged hills into 
beautiful temples! Nowhere in Ajanta do we find the 
names of those who created these wonders, which 
affords another proof of their self-effacement in their 
endeavour to give artistic interpretation to the psy¬ 
chic and the spiritual. 
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IV 

The history of Indian art, so far as its graphic 
elaboration in colour and line is concerned, is in the 
most part an attempt to study the psychology and 
expansion of a distinctly peculiar tradition that grew 
and developed at Ajanta in that creative epoch of 
Indian history. Indeed Ajanta offers the most living 
and powerful of art-traditions of ancient India. Yet 
while it tends to assert its distinctiveness, it had the 
special quality of being absorbed in the technical 
execution of the works of any contemporary or subse¬ 
quent school of painting which it inspired or influ¬ 
enced; and where regional characteristics have not 
been so dominant, Ajanta tradition, instead of out¬ 
shining whatever there remained of local peculiari¬ 
ties, has helped to evolve newer forms possible within 
the environs of their growth. 

The frescoes at Sigiriya in Ceylon, executed during 
the reign of Kashyapa I in the last quarter of the fifth 
century A.D, bear striking resemblance to some 
scenes of Caves xvi and xvii of Ajanta. Though 
the subjects of the paintings as a whole do not breathe 
the spiritual fervour and show the extraordinary 
technical standard of Ajanta, yet they are regarded 
as typical examples of the Buddhist school of painting 
at Ceylon in which is unmistakable the influence of 
the tradition that was built round the marvels at 
Ajanta. Next in order but contemporaneous with 
Ajanta are the paintings of the friezes in a series of 
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caves excavated at Bagh in Gwalior State* about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Ajanta. In craftsman- 
ship they are closely similiar to those at Ajanta, and 
maintain the same solemn poses, differing only in the 
themes executed* which* however* are all of them 
human. They depict scenes from the social life of 
the times* yet even the most casual observer will 
not miss in them the sweetness and grace of Ajanta 
frescoes. The discovery* in 1920* of fresco paintings 
in a temple at Sittannavasal in the ancient Pallava 
country in the Madras Presidency* attributed to 
Mahendravarman I in the first quarter of the seventh 
century* records a distinct continuation of Ajanta 
technique. In the opinion of Cousins* there are ob¬ 
vious in the Sittannavasal frescoes the same high 
mood of solemn serenity* the same rhythmical gra¬ 
ciousness* as are discernible in the frescoes 1 at 
Ajanta. 

The importance of Ajanta tradition is to be judged 
not merely from the standpoint of its local and con¬ 
temporary influence. There is another and mon 
convincing proof of its power and influence in thai 
even after the lapse of as many as eight centuries 
since the latest of the Ajanta caves was excavated* it i: 
found to stimulate the growth of newer styles* howeve: 
primitive. Witness the miniature paintings of th 
Rajput and Pahari schools which flourished, the forme 
in Rajputana* and the latter in the Punjab and th 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. And its original vigou 
had not a litde to do with the growth of th 
10 
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neo-Indian school of painting in modem India. 

So far in the realm of its birth. In the art relics of 
Central Asia, China, Japan, Java and Cambodia— 
those distant outposts of Indian culture—unmistakable 
proofs are found of the far-reaching influence of the 
art of Ajanta. Inspiration from Ajanta can be traced 
in the Buddhist grottos, sculptures and paintings 
discovered in Bamiyan, Bactria, Khotan, Miran, 
Kuchar, Turfan and Tun-huang. The influence of 
Ajanta’s cave architecture is particularly distinct in 
the grottos in the hills surrounding the valley of 
Bamiyan. Many of the frescoes in them, too, owe 
their origin to Ajanta. The fresco representation of 
the kinnaras swimming in the sky is clearly Ajantan. 
Ajanta’s contribution to the making of Indonesian 
art cannot be overestimated. It was Ajanta which 
gave to China the idea of excavating caves and of 
decorating them, as are best exemplified by the well- 
known sculptured caves of Yun Kang near Ta-Tang- 
fii, excavated under the patronage of the Northern 
Wei dynasty at the close of the fourth century A.D. 
Japan shows strong traces of Ajanta influence in the 
painting of the Nara period in the seventh century 
A.D. Edward Dillon in his book called The Art of 
Japan says that some famous ancient paintings of 
Japan owe much to the technique of Ajanta frescoes. 
The recent discovery of Ajanta influence in the work 
of a Japanese artist who presents Shiva and Parvati 
in Japanese style deserves mention. Again, in connec¬ 
tion with the famous fresco in the temple of Horiyuji, 
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presumed to date from the first part of the eighth 
century, Lawrence Binyon states that “this is quite 
Indian in character, recalling the frescoes of the 
cave-temples of Ajanta, in its grand strongly out¬ 
lined figures and in the feeling for character and life 
which it reveals. There seems no doubt that it is 
modelled upon the Ajanta frescoes, and the fact is an 
eloquent and significant testimony to the freedom of 
intercourse then existing between India and Japan.” 
German authorities like Stutterheim and Juynboll 
are of opinion that the style of the figure of a woman 
with a child drawn on a central Javanese engraved 
copper-plate is essentially Ajantan. Fergusson held 
that the builders of the world-famous Boro-Budur 
monument in Java migrated from Western India. 
According to him, “the character of the sculpture 
and the details of the ornamentation in caves at 
Ajanta, Nasik and other places are so nearly identical 
with what is found in the Javan monument, that 
the identity of the workmanship is unmistakable”. 
The French orientalist Goslier opines that the Buddha 
figures from Romlok, Ta Teo, in Cambodia, are 
closely related to the rock-cut Buddhas in the pre¬ 
cincts of Cave xix of Ajanta. 

Further study and closer examination will reveal 
newer truths about the expansion of the distinctive 
characteristics that grew up and developed in the 
art of these peculiarly-cut cave-cathedrals of ancient 
India. This celebrated epic of Indian art has attracted 
art connoisseurs from distant parts of the world, who 
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have recorded in inspired language their rapturous 
appreciation of the unparalleled merit of the art-forms 
inclosed in it. Sister Nivedita saw in these caves 
magnificent temples that are still vibrant with the 
fervour of devotion with which the monk-artists 
worshipped the Lord of their heart. Christiana 
J. Herringham, a reputed English paintress, who came 
all the way from England to study the paintings of 
Ajanta, called them amazing and unique in the history 
of art. The delicate curves on the surface of a ceiling 
of one of the caves appeared to John Griffiths “to 
be nothing less than miraculous”. A Danish artist, 
who has published a valuable professional criticism 
on Ajanta, declares that the paintings there represent 
the climax to which genuine Indian art has ever 
attained; and that everything in them, from the com¬ 
position as a whole to the smallest pearl or flower,, 
testifies to the depth of insight coupled with the 
greatest technical skill. E. B. Havell, the foremost of 
all foreign admirers of Indian art, asserts that these 
paintings constitute India’s claim to the respect and 
gratitude of humanity 7 . 

What is that in Ajanta which has won for it this 
praise from the whole world? Why does it make 
such a universal appeal? and how in the past could 
it influence the art of almost the whole of Asia? 
Apart from the magic and charm of its beauty, its 
classical excellence, which without doubt strengthen 
its hold on the aesthetic sense of mankind compelling 
its spontaneous homage, there is in that appeal a 
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deeper force, a diviner power, which toucii the very 
soul of man and awaken it to an inner truth than 
what the works outwardly suggest. A light from 
above dawned on the vision of the artists. It was 
the light of the world of eternal beauty and bliss, 
whose glimpses the artists had; and having created 
out of the very centre of that vision, they were able 
to enliven their w T ork with some ray of that infinite 
Splendour, some portion of that immortal Ananda. 
It is this in Ajanta that endows it with the supreme 
virtue of captivating the soul of man, opening to 
his intuition the greatness and grandeur of that 
perfect world into which the present is destined to 
be reborn. The discerning spectator perceives in 
Ajanta this supernal glory and breaks into words 
that shoot straight from the inmost core of his 
heart. 

The monk-artists in their moments of inspiration 
rose far above the boundaries of their theology and 
saw and created in the vastness of the realms that 
are eternally immune from theinavsion of mind- 
made distinctions. Consecrated in thought and 
feeling to the Most High, contemplative and self- 
controlled, these Fra Angelicos of Ajanta have woven 
in the dim solitude of their rocky retreat such mystic 
marvels of beauty and sublimity that mirror the 
profundities of the abiding truth of existence and 
point to a brighter future not only for the art of 
India but also for the race that has produced 
them. 
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CHAPTER V 


Towards A New World 

i 

Again and again in Ms history man has found 
himself forced into a condition of war by circum¬ 
stances over which it would seem he has no control. 
When he was not the aggressor he had at least to be 
the defender of Ms rights and of Ms lebensraum 
against the encroachment by a powerful invader. 
Anyway, violent hostilities have come to be a recur¬ 
rent phase in the community-life of man. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that war is an evil, 
but it has not been in the past an unmixed evil. If 
to the path of peace man owes much of Ms progress, 
not a little of it he owes to the path of war, notwith¬ 
standing all the miseries it has brought upon him. 
From a longer view of its ultimate effects war would 
appear to have been a useful factor in the growth 
and expansion of human collectivities. But why war 
at all? “Wherefore God hammers so fiercely at His 
world, tramples and kneads it like dough, casts it 
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so often into the blood-bath and the red hell-heat 
of the furnace? Because humanity in the mass is 
still a hard 3 crude and vile ore which will not other¬ 
wise be smelted and shaped; as is his material, so is 
his method. Let it help to transmute itself into 
nobler and purer metal. His way with it will be gentler 
and sweeter, much loftier and fairer its uses. 55 

Indeed evolutionary Nature cannot stop in her 
upward movement; she must go on fulfilling herself 
in and through the cosmic process, regardless of the 
nature of the means she employs for the achievement 
of her supreme aim. Yet is conflict not always her 
favourite method. Human history is not throughout 
a black record of wars and hostilities. It has had its 
periods of light when the world has been illumined 
by the advent of saints, seers and prophets who, by 
their life and teachings, have proclaimed to man that in 
peace alone lies the true foundation of life and that 
it can thrive only on Truth, Love, Freedom and 
Unity which are the very nature of his soul c in which 
Peace hath its eternal abode. 5 They have, indeed, 
emphasised in unmistakable terms that for his growth 
towards the Light, towards the higher destiny of 
which he is capable in his terrestrial evolution, man 
must live in his soul and realise these ideals in his 
life. This is Nature’s way of balance and harmony. 

It is not that these teachings have always been 
entirely slow and uncertain in working their way into 
the heart and soul of man. Some of them have 
produced in his inner life more revolutionary changes 
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than have actually been caused in his outer life by 
any violent conflict of the battle-field. But they are of a 
different character, and have always helped forward 
the spiritual progress of man by intensifying his 
Godward endeavours, his soul’s aspiration for a 
greater fulfilment that would take him to the goal 
for which he, or rather Nature in him, is always 
striving. 

There is no doubt that man, especially so far as his 
spiritual evolution is concerned, has been immensely 
enriched and exalted by the truths revealed to 
him by those true uplifters of the race. But the fact 
also cannot be overlooked that his progress and 
civilisation have been not inconsiderably accelerated 
by the clashes that have taken place in his collective 
life as a part of Nature’s plan, made inevitable by 
the stress of those forces which dominate man when 
he gravitates exclusively towards vital satisfactions, 
when he panders to his individual and collective 
egoism, and forgetting his high destiny, ceases to 
make any serious effort to actualise in his life the 
ideals held aloft by the great masters. This is a state 
in the affairs of man which tends to dry up all springs 
of real progress and threatens to imprison the soul, 
rendering all spiritual endeavour difficult. The death 
of many civilisations in the past has been more or 
less due to such retrograde movements of the col¬ 
lective being to which they belonged. War, therefore, 
is in the nature of a battery charge or a sharp galvanic 
shock. 
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History from its very dawn testifies that even a 
long and unhampered period of peace has very rarely 
proved a guarantee of continued cultural advance¬ 
ment. Often enough it has been found to beget such 
ease-loving, and therefore, demoralising tendencies 
as always destroy in the nation or the people all its 
grit, vigour and initiative so much so that it soon 
shows signs of decadance which precludes any new 
going forth, any fresh adventure. What has happened 
in many instances to serve as a way out of such 
moribund state is an incursion <or onslaught from 
outside by barbarians or by a stronger power whose 
impact has infused a new energy into the people; or 
that a far-sighted statesman or a heroic builder has 
risen in it, and by his power, sometimes derived 
from a higher source, quickened into activity the whole 
people, holding before it a glowing ideal and inspiring 
it to live and die for that ideal, with the result that the 
people has been reborn into virility and greatness. But 
this again has led to an excessive self-glorification 
resulting in conflicts with others who happened to 
stand in the way of its political or regional expansion. 
Lust for world-empire has been no less a cause of 
such conflicts. 

Thus it seems that war is a phenomenon which has 
been unavoidable in the order of things in which man 
has so far found himself. Human groups and collec¬ 
tivities have in most cases been formed and organised 
through dashes and collisions in the earlier stages of 
man’s social development bringing home to him the 
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necessity of strengthening his community-life, so that 
when necessary—and there has never been any dearth 
of pleas for that—it might extend the sphere of its 
existence or defend it against attacks from outside. 
But what is more is that, apart from the various con¬ 
structive movements and institutions which conflicts 
between nations or peoples throughout history have 
been found to have brought into being, they have 
served a yet greater purpose—that of giving an amaz¬ 
ing impetus to the creative faculties of the peoples 
involved, stirring them into a new life, into new ideas, 
into new c h a nn els of self-expression by which they 
produced what turned out to be so many steps forward 
in the general progress of mankind. The English 
historian utters a great truth when he says that civili¬ 
sation advances by powder-carts. A yet profounder 
truth is suggested in the saying of Heraclitus, 
“War is the father of all things; War is the king 
of all. 35 

There is another reason why Nature adopts this 
drastic method when she finds peaceful means not 
fully effective. It is that she is against the old order 
of t h i ng s to continue for a long time and that she 
abhors unnecessary delay in the completion of her 
work in the terrestrial evolution. She is here the- 
Mahakali, “the Warrior of the Worlds who never 
s h r ink s from battle, who has in her an overwhelming' 
intensity, a mighty passion of force to achieve, a divine 
violence rushing to shatter every limit and obstacle. 
All her divinity leaps out in a splendour of tempos- 
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tuous action; she is there for swiftness, for the imme¬ 
diately effective process, the rapid and direct stroke, 
the frontal assault that carries everything before it. 55 

II 

It seems that some kind of strife is at the root of 
every thin g by which Nature keeps up her progressive 
movement towards her evolutionary goal. The world 
itself, it may be said, is bom out of the clash of mate¬ 
rial and other forces, and it proceeds by perpetual 
struggle against those that oppose its onward march, 
ever creating new things, ever destroying the old, and 
leading through whatever trouble and apparent con¬ 
fusion towards an approximation to some divine reve¬ 
lation. Whatever that may be, “this is certain that 
there is not only no construction here without des¬ 
truction, no harmony except by a poise of contending 
forces, won out of many actual and potential discords, 
but also no continued existence of life except by a con¬ 
stant self-feeding and devouring of other life. Our 
very bodily life is a constant dying and being reborn, 
the body itself a beleaguered city attacked by assailing, 
protected by defending forces whose business is to 
devour each other: and this is only a type of all our 
existence. The command seems to have gone out from 
the beginning, ‘Thou shalt not conquer except by 
battle with thy fellows and thy surro unding s; thou 
shalt not even live except by battle and struggle and 
by absorbing into thyself other life. The first law of 
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this world that I have made is creation and preserva¬ 
tion by destruction 5 . 5 ’ 

War and destruction, it would seem, are a universal 
principle of our life. They also appear to be unavoid¬ 
able. Their necessity in the plan of Nature is indicated 
by the fact that, since evolution is a kind of rebirth 
of the old into newer and better forms, the old must go; 
and when, as often, it does not, but rather clings and 
persists, Nature is forced to use her deadly weapon 
of war to destroy the old and the effete, so that the 
new may come into being and grow in freshness and 
vigour. In this way the cycle goes on, war helping 
to keep up this continuous flux of things towards 
greater and unrealised possibilities. 

In every field of human activity no movement has 
ever made any progress without a struggle, a battle 
between what exists and lives and what seeks to exist 
and live. “It is impossible, at least as men and things 
are, to advance, to grow, to fulfil and still to observe 
really and utterly that principle of harmlessness 
which is yet placed before us as the highest and best 
law of conduct. 55 

The power of the soul can of course obviate any 
such external clashes. But it cannot be so easily 
evoked, and when its effective use is possible, it is 
found to be more terrible and destructive in its results 
than the sword and the cannon. The triumph through 
the soul-force of Vashishtha over the military power of 
Vishwamitra is an appropriate instance. Anyway, 
infliction of violence on others, whatever might be 
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the means of the provocation, cannot be stayed by 
any external method. To abstain from violence simply 
because it involves killing is to deny the very law 
by which humanity is at present guided. The debt 
of Rudra must be paid, the Lord of destruction must 
be appeased so long as the Asuric force in men and 
nations, that enemy of the Divine, is not completely 
.annihilated. The promised Dharmarajya, the King¬ 
dom of Righteousness, of which God will be the 
sole ruler, can be founded on earth only when it is 
freed from the influence of the demon. 

But the deeper root of all conflicts in his inner and 
-outer life, into which man finds himself dragged by 
an inscrutable fate lies in the very nature of the 
terrestrial existence whose inward meaning remains 
hidden so long as an approach is not made to it in 
consonance with the secret aim of Nature in the 
evolutionary unfolding of the earth consciousness. 
That aim is the progressive emergence in man of 
Sachchidananda who is involved in the ignorance, 
inertia and division of the inconscient material sub¬ 
stance. Nature chooses man as a special field of her 
work, because he has arrived at a stage in his evolution 
at which he must be made ready for the next higher 
one through the victory of the spirit in him over his 
lower nature, for which the conditions in the earth 
are becoming more and more favourable. There is in 
man an ascending urge which is rekindled by Nature 
into a flaming aspiration towards the Light whose 
instrument he is destined to be in order to take part 
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in its manifestation on earth. Man, as he grows in 
his aspiration* grows also in his spirit and in his 
readiness for that consummation. 

Man will have* therefore* to discover in him his 
psychic being* that entity of his soul in his life* mind 
and body* which derives its evolutionary motivation 
from the supreme Shakti who* in one of her aspects* 
is the evolutionary Force herself. It is his psychic 
being that seeks through the cycle of births to fulfil 
itself in the process of evolution. Man must open to 
the supreme Shakti and be plastic enough for her 
Light to come and descend into him and purge him 
of all his turbidities and mould him into an expression 
of the Divine. But being at present conditioned by 
Ignorance and by all that it has erected in its dark 
region for the maintenance of its domination over him* 
man* when he hears the call of the Mother and takes 
the decision to respond to it* finds himself confronted 
by formidable odds presented by the evils which he 
has allowed to rule his present existence. These evils 
try with all their might to keep him under their sub¬ 
jection and frustrate his endeavour to turn towards 
the Light and to find there his perfection. Yet they 
have their value in the scheme of things* since they 
give man an opportunity to fight and thereby gather 
the experience and evolve the strength by which he 
can win his ultimate victory and possess its fruits 
and assimilate them* to the enrichment of his whole 
being. 

Struggle* therefore* is a necessity audits importance 
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in any spiritual effort, no less than in any secular, 
cannot be ignored. Though, in fact, it is not the 
human individual, but the supreme Shakti herself 
who has always done and is always doing every bit 
of upward climbing for her creatures, yet nothing 
proves wholly effective in the process of evolution 
unless and until a conscious co-operation is given to 
her in the spirit of a complete surrender to her Will, 
so that she may perfect the instrument and divinise 
it. This is how Nature goes on fulfilling the purpose 
of the Mother both in the individual and in the col¬ 
lectivity. And when there is opposition from the earth 
due to its unwillingness to change. Nature renews 
her effort with greater vehemence, hastening thereby 
the revelation to man of the luminous world of the 
heavenly Light. Man grows nearer to this Light as his 
seeking after it becomes more and more intense. And 
the urge to renew this quest comes to him so often 
from the conflicts, whether inner or outer, which are 
like the friction in the Vedic image of two pieces of 
sacrificial wood, out of which eaps forth the flame, the 
flame of man’s aspiration towards the Light. The flamp- 
represents the Divine’s Will in man, the Will of the 
Mother-Power, to uplift him to his highest spiritual 
perfection. The Sempiternal Fire from above leans 
down to embrace its own spark in man when it darts 
upward to find its fulfilment in its supreme Source, 
This is the Mother’s way of reclaiming her lost 
children of the earth. This is how she prepares th<»m 
for the peace and freedom of a divine existence. 
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Viewed from this standpoint, the phenomenon of 
war springs from no external cause, nor is it meant 
merely for the accomplishment of an external objec¬ 
tive. The supreme Shakti wants it and will continue 
to want it so long as man does not obey her Law and 
accept her as the sole ruler of his life and become 
the willing field of her work in the terrestrial evo¬ 
lution. War has therefore a role, not insignificant, to 
play in the evolutionary plan of Nature. 

Life has been characterised as a battle. And in¬ 
deed a battle it is, as it was to the Vedic Seers who 
in a mystic image represented “the life of man as a 
thing of mixed truth and falsehood, a movement 
from mortality to immortality, from mixed light and 
darkness to the splendour of a divine truth whose 
home is above in the Infinite but which can be built 
up here in man's soul and life; a battle between the 
children of Light and the sons of Night, a getting 
of treasure, of the wealth, the booty given by the gods 
to the human warrior, and a journey and a sacrifice.” 

In every Godward endeavour, in every upward 
striving, man is assailed by hostile and undivine 
forces, the Pants , the coverers of light; and if and 
when he gives in, as he often does, he loses the battle 
for the time being. If, instead, he wakes up from his 
sleep in Ignorance, becomes conscious of his high 
destiny, responds to the call of the indwelling Mother 
—the only source of his strength—and gives a 
straight fight to the enemy in the name of the 
Mother, then alone will victory be his and all 
n 
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therich.es of a heavenly life. 

War will for ever be banished from the earth not 
when man will realise not merely its futility,, as he has 
already begun to do, and try by the power of his 
mind to make it impossible, but when he is able to 
conquer the foes—the Sons of Night—grown in him 
out of his baser instincts, which are responsible for 
all the conflicts in his community-life and have deve¬ 
loped in his individual life all those obscurities that 
obstruct the birth in him of the consciousness of his 
infinite existence for which his present life in igno¬ 
rance, as also many before it, has been in travail. 

Nevertheless, war is an evil, a monstrous evil, and 
it must go. It has existed long enough having ful¬ 
filled the purpose of Nature in the making of what 
man and his world are today. Time has now come for 
man to outgrow the stage when war was a contribu¬ 
tory factor in his own growth as well as in the growth 
and expansion of his civilisation and collective being. 
But it will not stop only by our wishing it. The 
mechanical way in which it was sought to be ended 
has failed and will always fail because, as we have 
said, war has its origin deep in the inner laws that 
guide the evolution of the cosmic system and direct 
the procession of humanity towards its divine goal. 

The modem mind is so much obsessed with its 
achievements in the outer court of life, so much 
dominated by an exclusive inclination to be satisfied 
with mere externalities that it is incapable of looking 
beyond the surface-view of things, and is only too 
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prone to rely on the values of science and reason, the 
values of all extrinsic attempts to solve a problem 
which is fundamentally intrinsic and intrinsically 
fundamental. Science has provided man with enor¬ 
mous powers which are proving far beyond his pre¬ 
sent capacity properly to manipulate. And if man is 
not able to attain sufficient psychological development, 
he will either be crashed out of existence by the 
deadly weapons he has himself forged with the help 
of his science or revert to a stage of barbarism. 

There are thinkers who believe that science may 
make war of the present type with shot and shell 
and mine and battleship and atom bomb an impos¬ 
sibility and yet develop or leave in their place other 
and simpler means which may bring back the type 
of ancient warfare. But that is no solution of the 
problem. The terrible horrors of war may lead human 
reason to make a long peace possible, based on com¬ 
mon community interests and mutual well-being; but 
so long as the nature of man remains as it is, such 
peace will come to an end under the stress of human 
passions. 

Biologically, war may cease to be a necessity. The 
fullness of life into which the modem world has 
developed may, if reason so wants, bring about an 
equilibrium in the material life of man; but that will 
not change his heart. So long, therefore, as war is 
not made psychologically impossible it will recur, and 
the utmost that the superficial efforts towards its 
elimination can do will be to shorten or lengthen the 
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interval between its recurrences according to the 
nature of the effort and the acceptance of its results 
by humanity. The fact is that what is within must 
be out. The hostilities that break out in the open 
field of man’s collective life will cease for ever only 
when man attains a decisive victory in his innpr in¬ 
dividual world, over the forces of his lower nature. 
Disarmament will defeat its own purpose if mqn i s 
not disarmed of his baser instincts. The ex¬ 
plosion of a bomb does invariably have behind it 
the explosion of the passions that rage in man and 
burst forth when ignition is given to them by a con- 
flirt of ideals or clash of interests in the external 
sphere of human activity. 

The pity of it is that every consideration of the 
problem has ignored the one thing that matters, the 
remoulding of the human nature. The first World 
War stimulated the mind of man to think out the 
problem, but not a single plan for the reconstruction 
of the world from which, it was hoped, war would 
be tabooed, pointed out, far less emphasised that the 
root of the evil lay deep in the very nature of man 
It is exceedingly unfortunate that every scheme or 
plan so far put forward for bringing about a new 
order after the cessation of the second World War 
should consider only the political and economic as¬ 
pects of the problem and never the spiritual aspect of 
it, thereby repeating the same mistake as before. Nay, 
it is no longer a mistake. It will prove to be a colossal 
blunder since the future of humanity depends so 
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much on how the problem is tackled, and how real 
and lasting is the solution arrived at. And why only 
the problem of reconstruction? All major problems, 
those of freedom and unity in particular, man has 
not as yet been able successfully to handle. 

But what is deplorable is not so much his failure 
to find out a solution,—because that is difficult, if 
not impossible, with even the highest of his mental 
powers that he can possibly possess,—as his capacity 
to trace it to its proper origin. “All social and politi¬ 
cal endeavours turn always in a circle and lead no¬ 
where; man's life and nature remains always the same, 
always imperfect, and neither laws nor institutions nor 
education nor philosophy nor morality nor religious 
teachings have succeeded in producing the perfect 
man, far less a perfect humanity,—straighten the tail 
of a dog as you will, it has been said, it always resumes 
its natural curve of crookedness. 5 ' This is the begin¬ 
ning of a new approach to all problems of humanity. 
The march forward is certainly there in everything 
that man has so far achieved by the power of his 
mind. Bnt our estimate of it must be revised in the 
light of what it has resulted in. No wonder that the 
brutal exhibition of savage instincts that we are 
witnessing before our eyes today should make us 
question the much-vaunted superiority of the modem 
civilisation whose sponsors are themselves bewildered 
by the destruction, that is taking place and that is 
threatened, of many of the higher values which have 
so long sustained man's urge towards perfection. 
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Yet in the midst of the thick gloom that envelops 
the world today the gleams of a coming dawn are 
beginning to be visible. The higher mind of humanity, 
represented by a very few individuals, is opening to 
the truth that man as he is now is unequal to the 
task of saving him self from the disasters that are 
growing every day; he must therefore change in his 
consciousness to be able to get at the true truth of 
thin gs and to rebuild on it his life and society. 

This touches only the fringe of the solution. The 
greater truth has yet to come, or rather, is in the 
offing and has yet to enter the consciousness of hu¬ 
manity, at least, of its thinkers who are open to new 
truths. Nevertheless, the idea that a change must 
come in the outlook of man so that a better order of 
things may emerge, as well as the fact that man is 
feeling the shock of war to be too severe and is trying 
by all means to remove it from the face of the earth 
are evidences of the possibility that the days of war 
are numbered and that a new turning-point in the 
history of ma n is very likely to be reached indicating a 
greater future for him. But the difficulties in the 
way appear to be formidable. How can man by him- 
self change into a higher consciousness with his pre¬ 
sent nature remaining imperfect? And how can he 
perfect his nature if he cannot liberate himself from 
his bondage to Ignorance, if he cannot emancipate his 
spirit from its sordid identification with life, mind 
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and body? The answer to these questions must come 
from within, and it will depend largely on the readi¬ 
ness of man to hear the call of the Divine and seek 
the guidance of the supreme Shakti. 

IV 

Exclusive pursuit of life satisfactions and an un¬ 
exampled mastery in the world of matter have on the 
one hand given man enormous powers by which he 
has erected the vast structure of his civilisation, 
while on the other hand the same powers have en¬ 
slaved him to the Asuric forces which are always on 
the alert to pander to his egoistic impulses that ex¬ 
hibit themselves in the glorification of man above 
everything else, above even his own spirit whose call 
he has heard in rare moments but has never had the 
strength to respond to, lest he should lose his credit 
as the creator of his world of dazzling wonders which 
proclaim his unique victories and lure him into the 
conviction that it is he and none else who is its sole 
builder. Thus is man tempted away from God and is 
encouraged to worship the Titan whose hold on him 
increases in proportion as he receives his help and 
thereby allows himself to be ruled by him. Not only 
life, but mind also has in the same way grown 
into an undivine power. So also has matter to a still 
greater extent. And all of them are being used by the 
dark Forces to strengthen their domination over 
humanity. Man duped by the glitter of the material 
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possessions that he has acquired with the help of these 
demoniac powers., has readily played into their hands 
and as their instrument gives them his co-operation 
so that more treasures may come to him and more 
pleasures, little knowing that along with them will 
inevitably come a grinding, a corroding slavery and 
a palsied poverty of the soul. 

This is indeed a very dismal scene in the human 
drama. The sorrows of man seem to be at their worst 
in spite of his being the possessor of almost very kind 
of material prosperity. But he cannot remain for ever 
a victim of these Forces. There is a higher destiny 
for him, a greater perfection, and to realise that is the 
true purpose of his life. A child of Light, he has the 
power inherent in him, the power of the Shakti, by 
which to baffle and beat the sons of Night, and be the 
heroic conqueror. But he cannot by his own effort 
evoke that power in him. He must aspire for the Grace 
of the Divine Mother who alone can do that for him 
and lead him to his evolutionary destiny. Whatever 
the impediments, they have to be overcome, since it 
is the law of Nature that evolution must proceed, 
realising itself progressively till its ultimate goal is 
reached. It cannot stop short, neither can it take a 
wrong course. 

The signs are dear that in his evolution man has 
arrived at a stage where he seems to have attained the 
highest point of his mental possibility. And the vast 
successes that he has achieved by his mental and vital 
powers are beginning to prove too heavy for him. 
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and their deadening weight is about to kill his soul. 
Man has also started to feel, however vaguely, that an 
exclusive reliance on the creations of his ego-ridden 
mind has, instead of helping him to solve his problems, 
rendered them more difficult. This feeling will pos¬ 
sibly bring about his disillusionment and there will 
grow in him a seeking after the true truth of his life 
and the deeper significance of Nature’s intention in it. 

v 

The time is propitious today; and the conditions in 
life and nature are not only favourable to, but are 
pressing for the emergence in the vision of man of 
that great truth and also of the c sunlit Path 5 that will 
lead him to its realisation. This will be the dawn of a 
new life for man whose birth is signalised by the 
world-wide travail through which humanity is at 
present passing. Forces of darkness and evil are ram¬ 
pant everywhere. Falsehood reigns supreme. Death 
is abroad. All these show a condition of things which, 
according to the assertion of mystics and prophets, 
must precede the Manifestation and is even a sign of 
its approach. Wherein then is the secret? Where is 
the Light? The secret has begun to be revealed to 
those who have heard the Call. The Light has been 
seen. The strength has come. The darkness will pass 
away, and the Sun of Truth will burst into the magni¬ 
ficence of a heavenly glory on earth. A higher than 
mental life is in promise for man; and that is the only 
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way out of the evils which afflict humanity. 

A new Light from above is descending upon the 
earth by which will be effected the desired change 
in the nature of man as also in his consciousness, a 
change that will take place as the next inevitable 
stage in the evolutionary process of Nature. It is the 
pressure of this Light that has driven the forces of 
evil to invade the earth in all their riotous orgies. 
But their fall is certain, because the Light is decreed 
to come down and manifest on the earth, lifting man 
beyond himself into a higher order of being. Man 
must, therefore, be ready for this transformation. 
He must turn inwards, live within and live in his 
spirit. He must aspire for the Grace of the Mother, 
the Divine Shakti, who herself guides and directs the 
evolutionary march of man and who only, and not any 
human tapasya, can liberate him from the clutches of 
the asuric powers and, by releasing the godlike ele¬ 
ments in him so long veiled by Ignorance, mould 
him into an expression of the Divine. 

The Leaders of the Way are here upon earth. 
Seers of the Supreme Truth, discoverers of the Light, 
they unfold before man the splendours of a new and 
higher life into which he is going to be bom. Bearers 
of a world’s burden, its greatest saviours, they 
intensify the ascending urge in man, and in their 
divine way are preparing him, so that he may recog¬ 
nise and receive the Light when it comes and be 
exalted and illumined into the higher consciousness in 
which he will find the perfection of bis whole being. 
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That ‘divine event 5 is going to happen in the life 
of man: the end of his human journey is in sight. 
For, is not the Light on the way of its descent upon 
the earth? And have not the liberators come? and 
their Call? and the Promise?. 

“A new Light shall break upon the Earth, 

A new World shall be bom. 

And the things that were announced shall be 

fulfilled.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Integral Vision in History 

The discovery of his past opened before man a 
new world of knowledge. It made him conscious of 
his own heritage and inspired him to the study of 
his early story. Soon, however, he wanted to know 
how the story developed, how it attained its coherence 
and ensemble. The result of it was the idea of the 
^History of History’, the concept of a method and 
■manner in the historical recordation of the course of 
human affairs. The idea varied according to the 
approaches made to the subject by different minds. 
But whatever the nature of this divergence, the 
evidence of archaeology and other kindred sources 
has proved beyond doubt that culture in the past 
was always, as it is today, an all-embracing develop¬ 
ment, an integral flowering of the many-sided genius 
of man. And no one form of it—however important 
to his progress—can fulfil its purpose if it is not 
given scope enough to fructify along with the other 
forms, all of which are the component parts of an 
organic whole. 
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Indeed* culture can achieve its true aim only when 
it conduces to the growth of man into his higher 
possibilities* when all his expressions converge 
towards a greater than his present life in the Ignorance. 
Man’s first impulse to create and the dawning sense 
in him of his own power initiated and impelled that 
ceaseless striving through which he has been gaining 
new masteries and proceeding* now with sure* now 
with faltering steps* towards the distant* divine goal 
of his earthly existence. History begins with a 
portrayal of this aeonic pilgrimage and goes on 
increasing in content as man advances* enlarging the 
sphere of his creative activity. Thus with the progress 
of m an the idea of history also becomes wider 
and more defined: history however will achieve 
its crowning success when it is able to interpret this 
march of man in the light of its inner significance. 

Man by his mind builds stories about his adven¬ 
ture on earth* vaguely suggesting various kinds of 
future for himself; but none of them is complete* 
inasmuch as they fail to take into account the real 
intention in those adventures. Besides* being limited 
within its own range* mind cannot rise into the world 
of perfect knowledge; neither can it have a total view 
of things. And it is beyond its power to have a clear 
idea of the ultimate destiny of man. The key has* 
therefore* to be sought in the integral vision of the 
Truth, glimpsed by the early mystics but now fully 
seen and possessed by the Master-Seer of the race. 
It is the vision of the one infinite Reality unfolding 
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-itself in the drama of cosmic evolution and seeking 
to manifest in man the delight, harmony and perfec¬ 
tion of its own transcendence. To depict the story of 
how evolutionary Nature endeavours through the ages 
to prepare man for that glorious consummation will 
indeed be the truest function of history. 

What follows is an attempt to point out the vast 
-scope History offers for a comprehensive envisaging 
of its aims and objects, and to study through it the 
growth of an integralising historical idealism, and, 
lastly, to show from that standpoint how man as a 
race marches on in his journey towards the fulfilment 
of that vision. It is not possible wi thin the compass 
of a single article to give even an outline of a large 
subject such as this. The present therefore can only, 
be a brief introduction. 


i 

A biography usually describes the life of a great 
m an. It shows how he lived and worked for a noble 
cause. It is thus a record of those activities of his 
for which he is loved and remembered. History may 
be called a kind of biography, not, however, of a 
particular man but of a people or of the whole of 
mank ind. All the different stages in the life of a 
heroic soul—his childhood, youth and manhood- 
come to be told by one who portrays them in th ei r 
proper perspective. But there comes a time in that 
hfe when the curtain is rung down on its play on 
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earth* the person having made his exit from it leaving 
behind him the legacy of the golden deeds he perform¬ 
ed to the everlasting benefit of the race* especially 
of the people among whom he was bom. It is* then* 
his biography that helps to perpetuate his memory. 
Likewise* there are many great peoples in history* such 
as the Egyptians* the Sumerians* the Babylonians* 
the Assyrians* and later* the Greeks and the Romans, 
who did live a long and fruitful life during which 
they built up the splendid structures of their civili¬ 
sation* which are regarded as definite landmarks 
in the cultural progress of mankind. But no thing of 
their achievements remains today except the relics 
and antiquities most of which lie buried under the 
the earth. They have departed from the stage never 
to appear on it again. It is the voice of their history—- 
the old monuments articulating it—that defies time 
and proclaims what they did to weave the many- 
coloured texture of their creative life. 

But it is not that the same thing has happened to 
all the civilised peoples of the ancient world* that 
after they had lived their span of life they were 
overtaken by decadence and death. There are peoples 
however who were contemporaries of those oldest 
ones* and yet keep burning to this day the lamp 
of their ancient culture* notwithstanding the vicis¬ 
situdes they have passed through in the long course 
of their history. History differs from biography in the 
sense that the latter ends with the life of one man, 
whereas the former does not or need not do so. 
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because it is concerned not with the life and work of 
a particular individual but with the aspirations and 
struggles., the failures and victories of the never- 
ending stream of humanity. There are peoples—the 
Hindus, for instance—who now live the life they lived 
the very dawn of civilisation. Indeed, China and 
India continue in history as the inheritors of a magni¬ 
ficent past whose spirit still lives in their creative 
strivings which throughout the ages have never known 
any full stop: that is to say, both of them yet retain, 
their old strength and energy and are able to make 
ever-new endeavours, producing thereby results that 
compare not unfavourably with the marvels of their 
ancient heritage. Nevertheless, the histories of all the 
peoples of the world, dead or living, have their place in 
the larger conception of history being one unbroken 
record of the whole life of humanity and of the 
manifold deploying of its powers in every sphere of 
its activity from the very dawn of its civilised exis¬ 
tence on earth. It is World-History which is ‘One 5 . 

What then are the elements that form the contents 
of history? and how are they woven together? A 
biography, as already said, helps us to learn about 
the various ways in which a heroic soul expresses 
himself. But all these expressions are more or less 
tuned to one particular theme or subject. It is rarely 
that a genius proves many-sided in the higher sense 
of the term. A Leonardo da Vinci is certainly an 
exception in the a nn als of human greatness; for, 
generally speaking, every great man has but one song 
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to sing, one message to deliver. And everything else 
that he does may have in it something remarkable and 
worthy of him, but it is not that for which he is 
immortalised in history. Rabindranath Tagore* 
whatever his contribution towards the rural and educa¬ 
tional uplift of his country, will be remembered by 
posterity more as a master-poet and singer than 
as a champion of joy and freedom in education or a 
pioneer in the field of rural reconstruction. 

Obviously enough, history cannot limit itself to 
a particular subject. It has to speak about the creative 
expressions, not of one man, but of a whole people 
consisting of individuals of various natures, such as 
saints and sages, prophets and philosophers, poets and 
mystics, artists and scientists, rulers and statesmen, 
and so many other kinds of men, great and small* 
all of whom play their respective parts in the common 
corporate life of the people. It may be noted that 
history cannot ignore the work of ordinary men whose 
silent services keep life going and lend colour to it. 
To be a complete picture of every phase of man’s 
activity history must include the man who tills the 
soil, the one who builds the house, the one who by 
his labour makes the earth fit for man to live in 
happily. But all these find their place in history not 
as they merely are but through the contribution they 
make to the general progress of mankind. And it is 
for history to show how nations or peoples advance 
the cause of that progress, each following the law of 
its own being, its own line of self-development^ 
12 
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History therefore is a symphony of many tunes, 
.an orchestra, as it were. It brings to light every effort 
of man to better and elevate himself both in his 
individual and collective life through the cultivation 
of the faculties that lie dormant in him. The progress 
of man means the progress of his culture, and man 
.grows in culture in the measure his upward endeavours 
become fruitful. It is not that these efforts of 
man have always been crowned with success. Man 
"has had to face failures; the obstacles in the way have 
many a time proved too difficult for him to overcome; 
.and it is not unoften that he has himself forsaken the 
ideal and strayed into devious ways, lured by the 
■desire to satisfy the lower aims of life. History will 
belie its function if it fails to take cognizance of all 
these aberrations of man. It must at the same time 
point out that what was regarded as impossible in the 
past has already become a fact of present achievement, 
and that the ideals of today are likely to be the 
realities of tomorrow. 

History’s is thus a comprehensive picture, an all- 
embracing panorama, epitomising on its canvas the 
vast and variegated drama of man. It tells us how 
in the past he built his society, how he responded 
to the call of the Spirit, how he worshipped his God, 
how he lived his life as a householder, how he evolved 
his culture, what dreams he dreamt, what visions he 
saw. It has therefore to speak of the spiritual seekings 
of man, of his religious impulses and his endeavours 
to cast them into forms, of the high ideas he expressed. 
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of the arts and sciences he developed. It is thus a 
record of the spiritual* religious and aesthetic life 
of a people as well as of its literary* scientific and 
political life. The religion and spirituality of a people 
give intimations of its soul. Its arts are the flowering 
of its inner aesthesis* an expression of its cult of the 
Beautiful. Its science and literature indicate the 
growth of its mental life. And its political strivings 
exhibit the evolutionary stages through which its 
vital-physical being passes acquiring more and more 
competence to organise and strengthen its corporate 
living* the chrysalis of the future unity of the race. 
History in this sense is a study of all the various 
creative activities of man. But in order that it may be 
a living organic whole it must point to the common 
ultimate goal towards which all these activities are 
leading* and probing beyond its normal depths* 
discover those deeper springs in man from where 
comes to him the impulsion to undertake his ad¬ 
ventures in the w T orld of Sweetness and light 5 in 
which lies the seed of his ultimate perfection. 

11 

It is unfortunate that history today should in most 
cases be so apathetic to its own high ideal and unable 
to discharge fully its noble mission. Of the many 
external forms in which the collective being of man 
manifests itself* that of politics has become most 
powerful and governs almost every field of human 
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activity. And the integrity of history is one of those 
things which are being sacrificed at its altar. The 
idea that a nation’s well-being depends solely on its 
political capacity and that history has very little to 
do with any thin g which has no bearing on the poli¬ 
tical affairs of a people are largely responsible for the 
narrow outlook that regards history as nothing more 
than a mere narrative of political happenings, of the 
rise and fall of kings and empires. Freeman’s view 
that ‘history is past politics and politics is present 
history’ reflects almost correctly the present-day 
trend in historical thinking. Politics in the past did 
help to create conditions favourable to the growth of 
culture. But the democratic institutions of ancient 
India, in spite of the fact that they are the prototype 
out of which similar institutions in various parts of 
the world have evolved, cannot certainly be called the 
most remarkable feature of her true greatness. It is 
her unparalleled spiritual genius that marks her out 
as the one country in the world where every expression 
of life is inspired and motivated by the godward ten¬ 
dency of her soul. 

Of what avail is history to India if it has no place in 
it for that which constitutes her real glory? The 
Mauryas of old did indeed build up the largest empire 
in their contemporary world and the system of polity 
they followed was an equally striking example of their 
political wisdom, yet it is not so much for these as for 
the unique religious idealism of one of their emperors 
that they deserve the particular attention of the 
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historian. The triumph of Confucian thought over the 
imperial might of the Chinese emperors is one of 
those significant events which give character to the 
whole history of China in which the masterly works 
of her artists* poets and philosophers have always 
found greater prominence than the services of her 
jurists* rulers and statesmen* eminent and constructive 
though they were. The history of ancient Greece will 
not only be incomplete but also a far from correct 
presentation of her great achievements if it speaks 
only of her democracy and nothing of the splendour 
that she was in art* literature and philosophy. And 
even today a modernist would resent a picture of the 
corporate life of his time if it describes only the 
brilliant successes and equally brilliant failures of 
the political experiments of today and makes no 
mention of its contribution in the world of culture. 

In the early days of India and China* the ideology 
of politics was based on sound ethical principles. It 
did not show any such aggressive tendency as is found 
in many political organisations of the modem age. 
In India a chakramrti-raja would mean the lord para¬ 
mount of a vast empire who must* as the term connotes* 
successfully discharge his twofold function of the king 
and the preserver of the Dharma. The king had more¬ 
over to declare himself as the servant of the people. 
It was his chief duty—dereliction of which might bring 
about his dethronement—to uphold the ideals of the 
race and promote them by providing the necessary 
opportunities* so that his people might strive to live 
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up to them both in their individual and collective life. 
The early monarchs of China were called ‘statesmen- 
saints’ who would never do anything without prayers 
invoking the aid of the gods. During later ages the 
‘scholar-officials’ were the real rulers of the clountry 
whose sole care was to put into practice the demo¬ 
cratic and ethical ideals set forth in the teachings of the 
great sage Confucius. Besides, “the Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion is most decidedly organised for peace... .And 
China is the one country in the world where it is con¬ 
sidered disgraceful to be a soldier.” 1 Plato propounded 
the ideas of‘philosopher-king’ and ‘virtue-state’, and, 
according to Aristotle, a king is a king only when he 
furthers ‘the highest good’ of his subjects. Thus the 
world, in three of its greatest culture-centres, China, 
India and Greece, passed through a common cycle or 
age of Dharma when the vision of its external form 
came to their think ers mainly as a State founded on 
righteousness, the ideal rule of living. There is no 
evidence however as to how far the Greeks were able 
to give any practical shape to the Platonic or Aristote¬ 
lian ideals, not to speak of later Europe which seemed 
to have broken away from Hellenic traditions; but 
history is certain that the Indians and the Chinese had 
been ever alive in their past to what their seers and 
law-makers had laid down, and that they tried to follow 
them in all their social and political endeavours. 

If the history of a people should be concerned with 
nothing but its political activities, then the history of 


1 H. A. Davies in An Outline History of the World , p. 77* 
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many countries., especially of China and India, will 
have very little to say about their marvellous creations 
in the domain of culture, creations which have im¬ 
mensely enriched the civilisation of mankind. History 
books on these two countries, written from the poli¬ 
tical standpoint, do them a great injustice by present¬ 
ing only one aspect of their creative life in which they 
fared perhaps not as remarkably as in those higher 
enterprises which, according to them, are the true 
aim of culture. And this narrow, truncated presenta¬ 
tion proves all the more effectively misleading by the 
very reason of its being based upon a one-sided truth* 
It cannot therefore be accepted as a correct and com¬ 
plete study of the historical evolution of these two 
oldest peoples of the world. Politics alone cannot be 
the sole content of history, at any rate, of the history 
of China and India. In other countries too, as in these,, 
it has been almost always only one of their many 
activities. How can history, pledged to that one phase 
of a nation’s life, be called an authentic record of all 
the multiple expressions of its soul, far less a revealer 
of the secret intention of Nature in it? 

The connotation of the term politics cannot by any 
stretch of ingenuity be so widened as to include the 
various efforts that a people makes to accelerate its, 
national progress. Man is of course not a "political 
being 5 only. And an Tdeal State 5 is neither possible 
in the existing order of things, nor can it be a solution 
for all the problems with which he is confronted in his 
collective life. Rather, it is his politics which, more 
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than anything else, is the cause of the evils that afflict 
him today. It is true that politics has developed into 
a great force in the community-life of man and that 
without it the latter would not have attained its present 
organised form, but it is also true that the political 
ambitions of powerful nations, accentuated by exclu¬ 
sive materialistic tendencies, have blinded them to 
the higher values of life, leading them to aggrandise 
their collective ego, with the result that in his inter¬ 
national life man has arrived at a stage—a critical 
stage, no doubt,—in which he finds himself thrown 
into a vortex of continuous conflicts and clashes, 
deliverance from which or from the like of which is 
becoming more and more impossible for him to think 
of. What part history is playing to help in inciting 
nations to these disasters will be for the future 
historian properly to judge. 

But the most deplorable fact is that history has 
lent its pages to the propagation of things which are 
anything but wholly true. Facts freely distorted, 
falsehoods wantonly fabricated, fill and thereby 
descrate the pages of history, so that they might serve 
the so-called political purposes which disguise the 
selfish attempts of human groups to satisfy the egoistic 
demands of their body-politic. History must be 
rescued from its abject slavery to such low aims. It 
must cease to be guided by any parochial leaning, 
any ulterior motive, but stand out as the sovereign 
voice of truth, and nothing but the truth, about the 
whole life of man, about his ideals and aspirations 
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and the various ways in which he tried to fulfil them. 

Indeed, an integral outlook in history is impossible 
to develop so long as it does not present a complete 
picture of all the activities of man, so long as its 
writing is dominated by considerations other than 
purely historical. The historian has therefore to be 
above all petty passions and prejudices. He must 
discriminate between the true, and the false, the 
genuine and the spurious, and accept nothing that 
does not stand the test of impartial scrutiny. His is 
the sacred task, he must never forget, of telling the 
whole story of man in its true perspective, the story 
of his historical evolution, of the forces and person¬ 
alities that have helped to guide it through the ages. 

m 

Generally, the cultural achievements of man come 
into the pageant of history through the epochs and 
ages which are often associated with those great 
souls who compel universal homage not only by the 
dynamic excellence of their life and teachings but also 
by the service they render towards the intrinsic uplift 
of humanity. It is they who are the true creators of all 
that is of permanent value in the cultural expressions 
of the race. It is they who hold up the ideal and 
inspire man to make the endeavour. Was it not the 
Rishis of ancient India who evolved the basic prin¬ 
ciples on which the Indian civilisation is founded? 
and are they not still cherished by the people with 
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deep veneration? Do not Sri Krishna and his message 
figure more than anything else in the racial conscious¬ 
ness of India? The Buddha came and won his incom¬ 
parable victory for all time. So did Christ. So did 
Ashoka* the emperor whose unexampled concern for 
the moral welfare of mankind made him immortal 
in history. To the thinkers of ancient Greece* Europe 
owes all the great beginnings of her philosophy and 
idealism. The teachings of Lao-tze and Confucius as 
well as those of the Buddha are the very bed-rock of 
Chinese culture. All these and many others—lesser 
luminaries—are the torch-bearers of truth and light* 
the harbingers of new dawns in the life of humanity. 
Little doubt that their life and work should form part 
of the history of the world* particularly of the coun¬ 
tries which are hallowed by their advent. It is these 
leaders and pioneers of the race who make up the 
biographical element in history. 

But again* history is not these heroic souls only. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that to them will 
always go the glory of being the discoverers of the 
goal* the explorers of the path which they have had 
often to hew out against enormous odds. But when 
humanity accepts the goal as its own and follows the 
path as that of its own destiny* its leaders then be¬ 
come one with it merging themselves in its common 
victorious march. History is concerned more with 
this march of man through the ages than with any¬ 
thing else. And these great souls come into its pages 
not so much for what they are by themselves as for 
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what they do to further the cause of human progress.. 
Every great epoch in a country’s history represents 
the cultural advancement made during it by that 
country through the efforts to which it is inspired by 
the teachings of the master-spirits bom in it. It is 
generally the development of the min d, its mastery 
of powers by which to fulfil its higher possibilities 
that is indicated in the results of these endeavours* 
History here is the mirror that reflects the various 
stages of this progress of man from age to age. But 
to be true to its aim, it must also be a deep and pene¬ 
trating study of every such activity as enlarges the 
domain of man's mind helping him thereby to grow 
in readiness for the greater illumination that is to 
come to him in the future as the crowning event of 
his sojourn on earth. 

To the Chinese of old, history was like an unending 
scroll of pictures depicting the procession of huma¬ 
nity. and the scroll unrolls itself as man marches on, 
let us add, towards the destiny assigned to him by 
God. Ibn-i-Khaldun, the eminent Muslim thinker of 
the fourteenth century, discerned in historical ideo¬ 
logy a world-view, an integral standpoint from which, 
he said, the progress of man as a whole should be 
assessed. But it was Voltaire, Condorcet and the 
French Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century who 
gave a more definite form to this idea. Condorcet 
declared that man individually, and society as a 
whole, are capable of ‘infinite improvement 5 , and 
that history must show in bold relief the various 
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stages of man’s growth, towards that 'destination’. 
The French group of ‘philosophes’ believed that 
absolute freedom in every sphere of life is indispens¬ 
able for man to be able to achieve that progress. 
Emerson, the transcendentalism saw in history the 
works of the one mind common to all individual men. 
Frederick Morrison called history an exponent of 
human affairs unfolding the oneness of mankind that 
perennially fulfils itself in time through every expres¬ 
sion 'of its creative life. To Croce freedom is the key¬ 
note of man’s historical evolution. History is no thin g, 
if not a record of man’s struggle for liberation from 
the evils that stand in the way of his progress. There 
are historical writers who think that the process 
through which human collectivities have evolved into 
their present forms tends to culminate in a real and 
lasting solidarity of the whole of mankind. A more 
recent utterance is that of Nicolas Bedyaev who posits 
the idea of universal history as being the description 
of man’s approach to his destiny in the light of the 
interaction between nature and the spirit in him. The 
emancipation of the spirit is therefore a necessity for 
man to achieve, the aim of his terrestrial existence. 

An ancient Indian definition regards history as a 
record of those endeavours of man through which he 
seeks to satisfy "the four legitimate motives of life,— 
his vital interests and needs, his desires, his ethical 
and religious aspiration, his ultimate spiritual aim and 
destiny, in other words, the claims of his vital, phy¬ 
sical and emotional being, the claims of his ethical 
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and religious being governed by a knowledge of the 
law of God and Nature and man, and the claims of 
his spiritual longing for the Beyond for which he seeks 
satisfaction by an ultimate release from an ignorant 
mundane existence / 51 The psychologists and social 
thinkers of ancient India showed their deep insight 
into human nature when they discovered these fun¬ 
damental motives of life and pointed out the need for 
man to fulfil them so that he might grow in readiness 
for greater perfectibilities. The ultimate end however 
has always been an ascent and liberation into higher 
and higher states in the world of the Spirit* which 
have to be approached through a disciplined fruition 
of the essential inclinations of man, that is to say, of 
his nature,—a fruition held as sine qua non for the 
all-round development of his whole being. For history 
to study and annalise how man exerts himself to that 
end in the course of his earthly career would mean 
its being a synthetic delineation of all the stages of 
his labour and journey towards the goal in different 
periods and in different countries. 

What exactly is the meaning of this march of man? 
What is its destination? and how is history to accom¬ 
plish its purpose as an interpreter of this world- 
movement of humanity? History so far cannot be 
said to have tried in all seriousness to give any definite 
answer to these questions that arise in the mind of 
those who see in the annals of man the working out of 
a ‘predetermined Plan 9 , the study of which, they thinks 

1 The Life Divine, VoL II, p. 583. 
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might lead him to an understanding of his future 
possibilities whose seeds lie embedded in all that he 
now is and in all that he does. The condition in the 
world today makes the demand for an answer all the 
more insistent. Indeed the time has now come for 
history to present a revealing picture about the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of man’s adventure on earth. Most 
of the appraisements, cited above, do indeed point 
however vaguely to an integral vision in history, but 
they are not at all clear as to how it would actualise. 
They state the problem, at least many important 
.aspects of it, but they seem to be far from the right 
solution. And whatever attempt is made in that direc¬ 
tion results in nothing definitive. 

That a march forward is always there in everything 
man has done and is even now doing does no doubt 
suggest some kind of progress, a going forth, a ven¬ 
turing on from that which is known towards that 
which is in the womb of the future. An idea of change 
from one condition to a better one, a growth, mental, 
moral or spiritual, seems to be implicit in almost all 
the above views on the march of man in history. But 
none of them throws any light on the process through 
which the change takes place, neither do they indicate 
the ultimate purpose of such progressive changes. 
The historical synthesis defined by India during her 
age of Reason made a nearer approach to the ideal, but 
it also was unable to offer a satisfactory solution 
because it emphasised a withdrawal into the Spirit, 
the Beyond, as the end of all human endeavour: all 
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the expressions of life were recognised in it but that 
they should be one in their intention to grow into a 
greater, a more harmonious fulfilment was not within 
its scope. 

The many ways in which mankind, whether in 
groups or in totality, has taken part in that movement 
of change seem to be bewildering and make the prin¬ 
ciple of oneness in history somewhat difficult to com¬ 
prehend. Indeed, a singleness of purpose is not so 
easy to trace in the so-called achievements of man. 
It is not only its many-sidedness but also the dissimi¬ 
larity among the various forms of it that often hin¬ 
ders the correct perception of a common higher 
objective in all human strivings. 

But the more fundamental reason is that the power 
of the mind by which we try to penetrate into the 
secret mystery of the world-drama is limited to a plane 
which is veiled by the power of Ignorance. Mind is 
thus unable to give us a deep, complete and integral 
view of things. Unless the Light from above breaks 
upon that plane and rends the veil and opens it to its 
native splendour of Knowledge from which it origi¬ 
nated, mind remains confined to its own narrow 
groove, taking the parts for the whole, the fragments 
for the vast. And instead of tending towards a solution, 
the problem becomes more complicated. 

This is indeed a crisis in the realm of historical 
thinking. The way out may be sought, as has always 
been done whenever mankind has been faced with a 
similar situation, in the teachings of the Pioneer-Souls 
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of the race, who by rising into a higher consciousness 
have attained to the integral vision of the supreme 
truth of existence. An attempt is therefore made here 
to study the ideology of history from the standpoint 
of what Sri Aurobindo has laid down as the basic 
principle of an evolutionary manifestation in the earth. 
History here is a reflector of the dynamic process by 
which the divine plan is fulfilling itself in man through 
all the progressive stages of his life on earth. 

iv 

That history is a record of the progress man achieves 
through his various activities, mainly those of his 
creative life, has been already discussed. But the func¬ 
tion of history is not merely to make up and keep an 
inventory of those activities as they outwardly are.. 
It must also discover in their, and through them in its 
own, development a principle of organic growth, that 
evolves with the progress of man; and when history 
does that it becomes its true self. As dry bones do 
not make a human body, but flesh, muscles, blood and 
so many other things and, above all, vital energy are 
necessary to make the body complete and living, sc 
also a mere conglomeration of facts and events does noi 
build history; it is the way in which they are presentee 
bringing out their hidden meaning, the intention o 
Nature in them, that gives history its integrality anc 
its force of life. It has already been shown how th 
various forms of the culture of a race become tb 
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contents of its history, not as so many isolated units 
pieced together but as expressions of the creative soul 
of that race, through whose impact they coalesce into a 
historical wholeness mainly as its extrinsic phenomena. 

This is how the objective integration in history 
has taken shape, to which a definite impetus was 
given by the French Revolution that roused the 
nations of the world to a new sense of their rights 
and liberties and also of their past glories, providing 
a most favourable condition for their independent 
growth and evolution. Following the French Ency¬ 
clopaedists, the nations started to prepare their 
histories in which a place was found for all the many 
ways through which they tried to express their souls. 
And these registers of national achievements became 
more and more enriched and accentuated as archaeo¬ 
logy and other allied sciences began to bring to light 
hitherto unknown evidences of the nations’ antiquity 
and ancient heritage, whenever they were available. 
But what is missed in these early efforts is a world- 
standpoint, a global outlook; and they betray a 
tendency to self-limitation in their scope and pur¬ 
pose, resulting in what are known as the so-called 
national histories of today. These regional records of 
human affairs have often been found to be s tam ped 
with a local colour which becomes deeper and louder 
as the particular human group- inhabiting that region 
takes to a more and more egoistic and exclusive line 
of self-development. There is a centre in them and a 
force as well, but it is a force that is too concentric to 
13 
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allow anything within their orbit to widen and expand. 
All objective studies suffer from this defect, and his¬ 
tory, whenever committed to this aim, finds it difficult, 
if not impossible, to transcend its limitation. 

This “realistic” trend in historical thinking took a 
better turn when the first rays of a new idealism began 
to be visible on the intellectual horizon of man , if 
the previous stage had been one of individualism in 
which the peoples of the world procl aim ed their new¬ 
found nationhood as a criterion of their distinctive 
historicity, the one that followed may be characterised 
as a subjective stage in which the study of human 
affairs was in the main directed towards the discovery 
-of those laws and forces that seem to guide and moti¬ 
vate the destiny of man as a whole. The world-history 
came into existence and with it the concept of ‘One 
History’. It is a kind of historical romanticism, as it 
were, which based its rationale on the essential unity 
of the human race and on the idea that the highest 
aim of all social endeavours is to achieve tha t unity by 
which alone can permanent peace be made possible. 
This is certainly a great advance in the idealising of 
history; and it became more definite when the cata¬ 
strophe of 1914 compelled man to think that the world 
•could not be saved from such disasters in the future 
unless there was a real solidarity among all its peoples. 
It went so far that even Utopia, that is to say, a perfect 
world of peace and plenty, seemed to figure in the 
imagination of the historical idealists. It would not 
■of course be true to say that these two stages are 
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separatively apart. In fact, as in the general cultural 
cycle of mankind, so also in the cycle of its history the 
age of individualism has always in it certain elements 
of subjectivism. While therefore the nations were 
trying to find their own selves* they came upon the 
discovery that the force or forces that governed their 
destiny were everywhere the same and that there 
seemed to be a common goal for them. 

These ideas found more prominence in, and gave 
meaning and motive to, the writings of those historians 
of the present century who took up the entire field 
of human activity as their subject and the whole world 
as their canvas on which to depict the theme in all its 
variegated colours. But their vision was not deep 
enough to reveal to them the inward significance of the 
human affairs, for which a higher than mental power 
is necessary. Hence they could not get out of the 
constructions built up by the mind and founded in 
the norms of humanism that had its birth in the 
Renaissance of Europe. Man dominates the scene. 
It is he who is the master. It is he who is the poet, 
the artist, the thinker, the scientist, the builder of the 
State. He is the creator of the splendid things that 
make the fabric of his culture. He will therefore be 
the harbinger of the new world of peace and freedom 
that is to come in the future. It is a brilliant picture 
no doubt that the best of the history books, written 
in recent times, make it their business to give about 
the past, present and future of the human race. 

Yet the solution of the problem is as distant today 
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as it was before. Night sits heavy on the world with¬ 
out any prospect of the dawn. And man gropes in the 
the darkness that thickens everywhere. It is true his 
subjective thinking has opened him to the truth 
that every noble deed he does, every beautiful work 
he produces, every great thought he expresses, is 
always for the whole human race with which he is 
one both in his cultural and social life, and that there 
is a common goal, the goal of freedom and unity 
towards which the whole humanity is moving through 
all its trials and travails. But this only gives a wider 
meaning to his ideal of humanism, and does not bring 
to him in its fulness the truth he needs. 

The question is, whether it is only man who is the 
be-all and end-all of the human drama, whether the 
stage is set only for him to people all its scenes and 
through them to sing the paeans of his own triumphs. If 
that is so, if that is the sole implication of whatman has 
been in the past and is today, then it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conjure up a bright picture of his future. 
And does not the gloom that envelops the world today 
point to the same conclusion? What then is the solu¬ 
tion? And how is history to prove itself as an illumi¬ 
nating guide all along the chequered march of man 
through the ages? The march has its periods of 
struggle against adverse forces, of exhaustion and 
failure and distress, when wrong paths are taken. If 
has also its glorious days when victories crown the 
efforts of man. 

It is this march of humanity in all its stages that 
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integrates itself first into the objective, and then or 
simultaneously with it, into the subjective elements 
of history. But the journey does not end, neither does 
the traveller show any sign of exhaustion. It has rather 
been a ceaseless one; only its continuin' is marked 
by upward and downward movements. Thus, every 
period of decline is followed by a fresh endeavour 
into which man is stirred by the unfailing force of 
his life. Every deviation from the ideal is followed 
by a reaffirmation of it, which the past dawns of 
the race help to rekindle in its memory. And what 
is most glorious is that when man is faced with a 
crisis and a decisive step is to be taken, there appear 
on earth the Vibhutis and the Avataras of God who 
come to bring about his deliverance by awakening 
him to the light of the Spirit in him, the light that 
illumines the path for his soul to renew its striving 
for growth into greater possibilities. This light in 
man is the true truth of his life. It is to be aware of 
and live in it that the call has again and again come 
to him from the saviours of the race. Indeed, Christ’s 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within you’, the Buddha’s 
£ Be a lamp unto yourself’, Sri Krishna’s c Seek refuge 
in the Lord seated in the heart’, the declaration of 
the Rishi in the Upanishad Thou art That are verily 
the same gospel in the teachings of all God-men and 
seers. This divinity of man, then, is the key to his 
journey on earth, whose meaning will be fully un¬ 
veiled when the divine spark in the finite being flames 
forth into the supreme Fire of the Infinite. 
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During her age of the Spirit the early mystics of 
TnHia discovered—and Sri Aurobindo today has 
re-visioned and revealed in its deeper significance— 
the hidden truth that in order to have delight of 
manifestation the One Reality becomes Many by 
plunging into the ‘shadow of its own Light’ and 
through it, first organises the form of matter, itself 
remaining in it to create by its own upsurging Force 
conditions for a higher formulation of itself. And 
when Matter is ready the Force breaks into a splendour 
of living forms. When, again, these forms prove 
capable of a still higher evolution there appears man, 
the mental being, possessing a power by which he is 
distinguished from the animal even as life is dis¬ 
tinguished from matter. Matter, life and mind are 
thus the three fundamental principles in and through 
which the Supreme has taken forms and entered into 
the terrestrial becoming. 

But man as he now is, imperfect and subject to the 
Ignorance, cannot of course be the last term of evolu¬ 
tionary Nature. There must be yet higher statuses 
for her to ascend to as the culmination of her evolu¬ 
tionary endeavour on earth. And man being the 
highest point so far reached by her in her upward 
drive, she is preparing him for that consummation. 
“The animal is a living laboratory in which Nature, 
it is said, worked out man. Man himself may well 
be a thinking and living laboratory in whom and 
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with whose conscious co-operation she wills to work 
out the superman, the god. Or shall we say, rather, 
to manifest God?” 1 

That is why there is always in man the urge to¬ 
wards perfection, the urge to exceed himself, which 
is a force in him derived from the Will of the Divine. 
He seeks perfect beauty in art, perfect truth in philo¬ 
sophy, perfect law in science, perfect health in his 
day-to-day living, and, above all, his own perfection 
in all his spiritual endeavours. And it is the business 
of Nature to keep burning the fire of this quest in 
him and provide conditions in which he may give 
full play to his creative faculties the cultivation of 
which has helped him through the ages to grow and 
to increase, to widen and to expand in all the members 
of his being. Indeed, any true progress would have 
been impossible if man had not within him this im¬ 
pulse to search for his own perfectibility. “All man’s 
agelong effort, his action, society, art, ethics, science, 
religion, all the manifold activities by which he ex¬ 
presses and increases his mental, vital, physical, spi¬ 
ritual existence, are episodes in the vast drama of 
this endeavour of Nature.” 2 

Nature’s purpose in human evolution is fulfilled 
when man is ready for emergence into superman. 
But Nature only prepares. It is the Paraprakriti, the 
divine Conscious Force, who is the ultimate Source, 
the supreme Fashioner of things. It is Her Light 

1 The Life Divine s I, VoL p. 5, 

2 Ibid., VoL II, p. 597. 
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whose manifestation in man will change his imperfect 
nature into the perfect Nature of the Divine. Beyond 
this triple world of Ignorance are the worlds of Cos¬ 
mic Knowledge, and beyond them again are the 
supernal planes of Light from where the divine 
Shakti—of whom this Nature is an executive Force— 
creates and directs the whole system of worlds. 

Indeed, the Mother stands even above all these 
worlds bearing in Her eternal consciousness the 
Supreme Divine. The Supreme is manifest in Her 
as the everlasting Sachchidananda and through Her 
in the 'worlds and planes which are Her immediate 
embodiments. In Her own mystery She stands as the 
Infinite Mother of the gods and projects Herself into 
all that forms the Great Play. All is She, because all 
are the parcel and portion of the divine Conscious- 
Force. This world of Ignorance and imperfection is 
upheld by Her and it is She who guides it to its 
secret aim. She is here as the Mahashakti, seeking by 
Her creative Light to build in the nescience of Matter 
a godlike Life,—the flowering of the life, soul and 
mind in matter into the infinity of the Spirit. She 
works through Her Powers and Personalities, govern¬ 
ing and leading the lines of development for their 
forces so that the world may progress towards its goal. 
But also She prepares and shapes thin gs of the earth 
that “She may manifest in the physical world and in 
the disguise of the human consciousness some ray of 
Her power and quality and presence. All the scenes 
of the earth-play have been like a drama f arranged and 
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planned and staged by Her with the cosmic Gods 
for Her assistants and Herself as a veiled actor. 5 ’ 1 And 
it is always Her aim in this earth to create a new 
world of harmony and perfection and evolve out of 
the mental man the supramental being. 

This is the way in which the Divine who has 
descended into the material consciousness ^recovers 
in it His own splendour in man transformed and 
perfected by the luminous dynamism of His own 
Force. Whatever might the humanist say about the 
unsurpassable glory of man, however emphatic might 
the rationalist be about the absolute value of human 
reason, a deeper knowledge proves to the intuition 
of man that the real player in the world-drama is the 
divine Shakti Herself—She alone is the play, the 
player and the playground. All are Her forms which 
She creates, develops and leads to their highest efflore¬ 
scence. And man being Her chosen vehicle for a 
greater manifestation She works in him through 
Nature that he may wake up from his sleep in the 
Ignorance and open to Her Influence, to Her Presence 
and Power in him, and thereby grow into his perfec¬ 
tion—the blossoming of his inherent divinity. For, 
if man is God self-involved and progressively self- 
evolving in form, the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that his perfection and fulfilment can be nothing short 
of a full emergence of that Godhead in him. And it is 
only the power of the divine Shakti, not any human 
endeavour or tapasya that can effectuate this consum- 

1 The Motherz pp. 45-46. 
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mation in man. Indeed, She alone “can rend the 
lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel and 
bring down into this world of obscurity and falsehood 
and death and suffering Truth and Light and Life 
divine and the immortal's Ananda” 1 —the most perfect 
of things into which man in his life, mind and body, 
is destined to be new-born. This is the meaning of the 
Supreme's earthly adventure, the meaning also of 
man's heavenward journey on earth. 

The divine Conscious Force is infinite in Her 
powers and personalities. But it is in Her four great 
Aspects 2 that She is manifest in the earth-conscious¬ 
ness for the accomplishment of Her immediate purpose 
in it. The first is Her aspect of calm wideness and 
comprehending wisdom, which in man is the inspi¬ 
ration behind all his spiritual enterprises, the works 
of majesty and greatness. The second is of power and 
passion and force, which exhibits itself in the dynamic 
and heroic activities of man. The third is of beauty 
and harmony and rhythm, which in man is his aesthe¬ 
tic impulse that seeks to make the earth an abode of 
the Beautiful. The fourth is of practical knowledge 
and flawless work and exact perfection, from which 
come science, craft and technique of things for the 
perfect organisation of all kinds. 

These powers by theirinsistent pressure form above 
have not only helped the growth of man, the mental 

1 The Mother , pp. 84-85. 

2 Maheshwari 3 Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and Mahasaraswati, as 
described in The Mother , pp. 48-50. 
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being, but they have also been sometimes sought after 
by him and a dmi tted into himself and assimilated 
in proportion to his developing capacity. Because 
they are also within him—latent, involved and steadily 
pressing for evolution—man feels a natural impulse, 
an irrepressible yearning for their discovery and posses¬ 
sion. And in epochs of resurgent creativity he has at 
times broken beyond the normal confines of his mind 
and created right out of the very heart of his experience 
of them. Indeed, his art and literature, mysticism and 
spirituality, religion and philosophy, science and 
politics are but expressions, plenary or partial, of 
these powers to which he has ever turned, consciously 
or unconsciously, at all stages of his evolution. The 
progress of man is the progress of his evolving Spirit 
which is effected through his culture, the outcome of 
his cultivation of these powers in him of the divine 
Shakti. And it is for history to study this progress 
and portray the rise and growth of the nations and 
peoples of the world, unravelling the various ways in 
which they incarnate and give form to these powers, 
and thereby prepare for a greater destiny in the future. 

VI 

The historian has been a realist concerned mainly 
with facts and events that constitute the cultural life of 
humanity, and his work has resulted in the integration 
of the objective elements in history which constitute 
the foundation of all historical undertakings. He 
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has also been an idealist, roaming in the world 
of thought which has given him the vision of 
freedom and unity, and in the light of this vision 
he has tried to reconstruct history, though still on 
the basis of the objective realities, demonstrating the 
essential oneness of the various creative activities of 
man, by which, as the truth of it becomes more and 
more evident to him, the diverse factions of the race 
would be forged into a homogeneous whole. The 
history of man has been and is still being written 
from the standpoint of this cultural synthesis, how¬ 
ever inchoate in form it may appear to be; but where 
are the ideals of unity and freedom it inculcated? 
Have not all its golden dreams remained dreams 
till now? Nevertheless, ideals are not chimeras; they 
are potential realities and they have in them a truth 
which the race is certain to realise, but only when 
a radical transformation of man’s nature is effected 
' by his ascent into a higher than mental consciousness 
wherein alone peace, freedom and unity take their 
perfect forms. It is to this inevitable destiny of his 
that man is being led by Nature as an evolutionary 
necessity. 

The great epochs of history, its golden periods, 
are the decisive stages through which this march of 
man has been accelerated. Even periods of decline 
and darkness with all their chaos and conflict have 
not inconsiderably helped forward the growth of man 
towards that many-sided achievement. To attain this 
■ consummation it was necessary that man should reach 
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the very summit of his earthly possibilities by deve¬ 
loping to their utmost all the powers that lie dormant 
in him. And when he himself does not do so and 
unconsciously gives way to sloth., Nature shakes him 
into a newstart. 

Thus, when life stagnates, progress is clogged, and 
there is no new going-forth, war becomes a necessity 
to open for man fresh channels of self-expression— 
war at once on subjective and objective planes of 
existence. Many such, blood-baths result in the 
regeneration and remoulding of the old and effete 
human material, even as the arts of peace exalt and 
increase the cultural content of the national being. 
The aim of history will be to discover how in every 
one of her workings in man through the ages Nature 
has been seeking to accomplish her evolutionary 
purpose. And in order to be able to do that success¬ 
fully the historian must have an integral vision of 
the whole plan and working of Nature as well as of 
that ultimate end towards which she is inevitably 
advancing. 

Objective history has tried to answer the question, 
“What are the contents of history? 55 Subjective 
history’s attempt has been to trace how they come 
into being and what they lead to. The turn has 
now come for the student of the Spirit in history to 
explain the why of them by bringing out their inner 
implications. The historian has therefore to be a seer. 
He must have an intuitive insight into the very 
source of the human drama where Nature initiates 
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•those movements that are the pageant of history. 
But beyond Nature he will have also to go into the 
world of basic forces, of fundamental realities, into 
the flaming heart of things where all actualities are 
bom and take their first shape. It is to a vision of 
this world of the Mother that the seer-historian must 
first rise, and illumined by its Truth, he will proceed 
to his task of reconstructing the history of man in 
which he will describe how Nature fulfils the Will 
of the supreme Shakti in the terrestrial evolution, 
what are her manifold steps and how she takes them 
in order to prepare the earth for the Mother to mani¬ 
fest in it the Light of the Supermind, and evolve 
the gnostic being. The creative activities of man— 
so many milestones in his onward march—will be 
for the historian to assess as the expression of Nature’s 
striving in man to cultivate and refine, to exalt and 
elevate the various parts of his being, so that they 
.might be plastic enough to the Influence of the 
Mother and thereby change into their divine coun¬ 
terparts. 

When his physical being became sufficiently 
developed through the strenuous exertions into which 
man was forced by the unavoidable conditions of the 
primitive phase of his life, his vital began to reinforce 
the efforts that he made to enlarge the sphere 
of his actions and interests, economic, social and 
political. The higher vital in him growing through his 
creative action has been always behind those activities 
of the mind which produce all that is of value 
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in his culture. Mind, however, is the most cultivated 
of the planes in man; and nearly every one of his 
cultural endeavours has contributed to its growth 
which is so important to his evolution. 

It is remarkable that man's quest of truth is almost 
coeval with his civilised existence. Thus religion, 
occultism, mysticism and spirituality 7 have through 
the ages helped in the emergence of the spiritual 
man. The moral content in religion as well as other 
mental and moral disciplines have promoted the 
growth of his ethical being. His art, music and 
poetry have in their pure forms brought down light 
from the deeper reaches of the consciousness and 
by it refined and enriched his aesthetic and emo¬ 
tional being. His philosophy and science have 
increased the light of reason in him, the latter giving 
to his m in d the power of precise observation and 
masterful manipulation of matter. It is not that this 
process has gone on uniformly throughout the ages. 
There have been aberrations, deviations into wrong 
paths and retrogressions as well, when the race for¬ 
sook the ideal and ran after lower pleasures and 
ceased to create things that could tend to further 
its collective well-being. The historian here "will 
show this aspect of the process with its inner cause 
or causes no less vividly than the bright one which 
he will depict, illustrating how man’s co-operation 
with Nature has always resulted in the advancement 
of his culture, and therefore, in his progress towards 
the goal. 
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It is true that the past dawns of human culture 
were the dawns of real glory and greatness, but it 
is also true that a blazing noontide waits for the 
advancing man in the near future. “A great past 
must be followed by a greater future. 551 For if the- 
morning shows the day, the splendid mornings of 
the past are a sufficient promise of the ambient 
warmth and illumination of the coming day. Man, 
as he grows, resumes and integrates all his past and 
moves forward creating the greatness of the future. 

Progress, therefore, is the whole drift and purport 
of human evolution; and it is to a delineation of this 
spiral progress and to a discovery of its hidden springs 
and pregnant, prophetic significances—to a reading 
of what has been and a revealing of what will be— 
that history should apply itself with the integrality 
of its subjective and objective resources. 


VII 

The historic development of mankind is too com¬ 
plex a phenomenon to allow of any clear division 
into separate periods which may be presented against 
a common background. That history is fundamentally 
the working out of a 'predetermined Plan 5 or a 
'creative Idea 5 is even more difficult to discover in 
what externally the epochs in it are to the student 
of human a ffa irs. But a deeper view of things vouch¬ 
safed to the seers reads in history a purposive process 


1 Sri Aurobindo in a letter to a disciple 
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through which man is led from age to age so that he 
may realise the summit of his possibilities individually 
as well as collectively. History reflects the integral 
vision when it studies all the endeavours and achieve¬ 
ments of man as a manifold organic progression; 
and the vision finds its wider meaning in history 
when the latter depicts the story of how man as a 
race moves forward in his chequered march to that 
goal. 

A perfect order of collective spiritual living is the 
hidden aim intended in the evolution of humanity. 
Perfection of the individual fulfils itself in the coming 
into "being of a perfect community. The core of all 
human progress is an inner preparation of man for 
that great end of his social existence. Sri Aurobindo 
sees in the story of this progress several broad stages 1 
through which man passes in order to arrive at the 
highest point of his evolution on earth. 

The first of these is the symbolic stage which 
began in India when the earliest and the most lumi¬ 
nous of the spiritual dawns lit up its immortal 
fires in the intuitive horizon of the Rishis who saw 
in them the infinite splendours of the Supreme and 
that supernal Light of His which was to come down 
on ea rth and new-create man into a divine perfection^ 
or rather to manifest the divinity that is already there 

1 Sri Aurobindo takes up these stages as the basis of a most 
illuminating discusion on the Psychology of Social Develop¬ 
ment in the Ary a (Vols. Ill & IV). A bare outline of them in 
their historical setting is attempted here. 

14 
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in him, because that is his inevitable destiny for the 
.attainment of which Nature in him has been in 
-constant travail. It is to these early fathers of Know¬ 
ledge that the race is indebted for the profoundest 
truth-visions that have ever come to any mortal. 
The various cults of India., all her social and religious 
institutions are significant symbols of the eternal 
'verities seen by the ancient mystics. 

An entire self-giving to the Godhead ‘for the 
manifestation of His power in the human aspirant is 
the central discipline of the Veda. This is symbolised 
in the cult of sacrifice which governed the whole 
society., all its hours and moments. Similarly, the 
gods in the Veda are, each of them, various powers 
of the Godhead. The worship of so many deities 

facets of the One—has its origin in the Vedic 
pantheon. In the same way, the system of caste and 
the fourfold motive of life are institutional expres¬ 
sions of truths about man and his higher possibilities, 
which in their essence were first revealed in the Veda, 
rightly called the very bedrock of Indian civilisation. 
Spiritually, these institutions, when living, did exert 
subtle influences on their adherents helping them to 
grow in tbeir inner life. Socially, they united the 
race into common endeavours to live up to the ideals 
set forth in them. And culturally, they provided 
scope for the development of the various faculties of 
man, particularly those of his min d and heart. 

This growth and fruition of the mind and heart, it 
may be incidentally mentioned, is an evolutionary 
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necessity, and it has not always and everywhere been 
a straight upward movement: it has had its inevitable 
periods of decline when the growth was effected 
through the fulfilment of their downward inclinations 
which fundamentally described a curve of descent in 
a circle of progress. Neither is it that man has 
always taken the right path. His deviations have 
been largely responsible for his journey being un¬ 
necessarily long and at times so very arduous and 
complex. 

Whatever that may be, the fact is there that each 
phase of the symbolic stage and that of the later ones 
used for its characteristic self-expression a special 
faculty of the human consciousness developed during 
the period of that stage. We may classify them by 
saying that it was intuition that gave its stamp to the 
Vedic age, the intuitive mind to the Upanishadic, 
and the ratiocinative mind to the period of the Dharma 
Shastras when the social institutions were given their 
final forms and attempts were made to explain and 
justify things in terms of reason. 

The symbolic stage and the subsequent ones did 
not, however, arrive at the same time everywhere; 
neither was the Ideal seen by all the countries in the 
same way. This stage in China was represented by 
her greatest Classic, called the I~Ching , or the “Book 
of Changes”, dated a little earlier than the first 
r ptllpnninm B.C., which contains mystic trigrams 
about the oneness of heaven and earth in a universal 
rhythm, called Tao> the heavenly Way. According 
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to it* man becomes truly himself when he realises his 
harmony with heaven. About six centuries later., the 
great mystic Lao-tze reaffirmed the same truth in his 
idea of ‘Cosmic Unity in the Universal Mother 5 , 
The I-Ching is to China what the Veda is to India. 
To it China traces the origin of all her mysticism and 
thought. And it was mainly her intuitive mind that 
was at work during that age. Her great sage Confu¬ 
cius called himself c a transmitter of the wisdom of 
the I-Ching\ Taoism occupies a very important 
place in the early thought of China out of which her 
culture has evolved. As a creed it symbolises for 
the race the truths about the perfectibility of 
man that came to her mystics millenniums ago. 
Many of her higher endeavours were inspired by 
it. To the Chinese the ‘Ways of the Ancients 5 are 
always the best, since they aim at the ‘Perfect Man 5 , 
the ‘Higher Man 5 , Out of these grew their ancestor- 
worship which has Veen religiously followed by the 
whole people from time immemorial as the symbol of 
their traditional belief in the spirit of the past, that is 
to say, in the ‘Ways 5 discovered by the pioneers of the 
race and handed down from generation to generation 
for its collective well-being. In this common instinct 
of the people to adore their forbears lies the secret of 
China’s national solidarity. 

The esoteric doctrines of the early Egyptians made 
a near approach to the symbolic stage, and in Greece 
it was echoed by her fathers of knowledge who founded 
the mystic rites of Orpheus and the secret initiation of 
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Eleusis, both of which are said to have influenced the 
numbers and figures of Pythagoras and Plato. The 
Greek thinkers expressed in these symbols their ideas 
of perfection which they conceived with the help of 
their disciplined intellect. The age of symbols is in¬ 
deed a glorious phase of human adventure; and its 
history has yet to be written showing how as a result 
of their incomparable spiritual enterprises the ancients 
had the vision of the Ideal and evolved those institu¬ 
tions through which man was to prepare himself for 
the great future when the Ideal would become real 
in his individual and collective life. The symbolic is 
an age not only of great beginnings but also of wise 
path-findings. 

The later days of the symbolic stage are marked by a 
tendency towards the interpretation of the ideals and 
and institutions of the past from a philosophical and 
ethical standpoint. Through the increasing growth 
of this tendency the age of symbols merges into the 
typal phase of human history, represented in India 
mainly by the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The 
age of the Ramayana was the flowering of moral 
idealism, of the ethical mind; the age of the Maha¬ 
bharata, that of a puissant intellectualisili, of the 
intellectual mind: but both were inspired by the 
Godward bent of India’s soul. Buddhism, built later 
on almost the same ideology, was another notable 
effort to cultivate the ethical side of human nature. 
The call of the Divine upon the Aryan man, rung in 
the trumpet-notes of the Gita, was the greatest social 
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ideal of the age. To see God and to see Him in one's 
self is not the only aim. To be perfectly equal to all 
beings and to see and feel them as one with oneself 
and one with the divine; to feel all in oneself and all 
in God; to feel God in all and oneself in all—this was 
then, as it now is, the true aim of the spiritual seeker. * 
In China the typal phase was that glorious age which 
was heralded by Confucius who gave a clear and bold 
definition to the ideals of life and conduct and laid 
down the foundation of her social and collective life. 
It was this great sage who preached the message of 
jen> or universal love, and propounded the doctrine 
that in order to live one must let others live, in order 
to develop one must let others develop. Both China 
and India are at one in their conviction that there can 
be no freedom for the world so long as a single soul 
remains in bondage. The Buddha turned back from 
the threshold of Nirvana and took the vow never to 
cross it so long as a single being would remain subject 
to sorrow and ignorance. Greater social ideals have 
never been before any other country of the world. 
History must tell the story of how China and India 
tried to live up to these ideals and how by their effort 
to do so they built up for all time a marvellous spiritual 
unity which is a unique social phenomenon in the 
history of mankind. Even in their political thinking 
both of these peoples, as already stated, were guided 
by their high religious idealism. The early Christians 
of Europe made an attempt to uphold the moral 
ideals of Christianity but nothing definite came out of 
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it, because Europe was prone more to the old Greco- 
Roman mentality than to any religio-ethical adapta¬ 
tion of Hebraic traditions. Besides, the spiritual 
elements in the teachings of Christ were not fully 
understood by their exponents. And the mystics who 
had glimpses of the truth have scarcely been an. 
influence on the life of the people. 

In the typal age itself it was the outer institutions 
and traditions that began to be given more importance 
than their original spirit and intention, although the 
idea of their being a cohesive force in the collective 
advancement of the race emerged clearer than before. 
When this tendency grew stronger the typal phase 
passed into the next age of convention during which 
everything in society was regarded as a sacrament 
and therefore, inviolable. Attempts were made to fix 
everything into a system, to stereotype religion, to 
bind education down to tradition, and to subject 
th ought to infallible authority. And the result of it 
was that the whole social system became petrified 
into particular forms and structures which admitted 
of no renovation, no readjustment to changing condi¬ 
tions in the external life of the people. The custodians 
of the society made it their sole business to preserve 
those forms to that end, to interpret the texts in their 
own way. The ordinance of Manu, the code of 
Confucius, the injunctions of the Pope, were held as 
supreme and sacrosanct, and that too not for what 
they were worth in their spirit but only for the very 
letter of them. The claim of capacity was gradually 
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replaced by that of birth in the determination of caste, 
and the religious life lapsed into a soulless formalism 
having lost touch with its spiritual foundations. The 
four ashramas or motives of life, existed merely as a 
mechanical routine, instead of as necessary aims to 
he fulfilled for the all-round development of man. 
The worship of ancestors took the form of family 
exaltation. And much worse things happened in 
Europe in the name of religion. Yet, in spite of all 
these rigidities, the conventional stage in India, China 
.and Europe was marked by long periods of great 
cultural revivals that proved the immense vitality and 
wonderful creative energy with which Nature had 
■endowed these countries so that they might be able 
to live fruitfully and advance steadily towards their 
future destiny. Another saving aspect of this stage 
was that in its effort to preserve the shell it helped 
in a way to preserve the kernel too. Thus, beneath 
all excrescences there was always the shining core 
of the ancient vision, though for a time hidden from 
the human view. 

The conventional is a remarkable phase in the 
historic -evolution of India. It is the longest and 
culturally the most creative epoch in Indian history. 
A period of over a thousand years of it is known as 
the classical age when the highest point was reached 
-during the time of the Guptas which witnessed a 
most brilliant outburst of the literary and artistic 
genius of the race, almost incomparable in history. 
After going through the experiences necessary for a 
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greater rebirth India evinced all through this period 
ample signs of preparedness for a renewal of her 
life. But it could not then come about as the true 
significance of the ancient Ideal was not r eaffir med 
and the people had already opened themselves to 
the reactionary forces of decline. Nevertheless, the 
•conventional mind of India during this period was 
largely responsible for the protection of her religion 
and society from disintegration and through them of 
all the past achievements of the race, and that at 
a time when they were being interpreted in a dry 
formalistic way. Almost the same thing happened in 
China. An exclusive regard for everything of the 
past was then the dominant tendency of the Chinese 
mind. This conservative attitude is ingrained in all 
Eastern peoples. 

As in India, so also in China, elaboration of for¬ 
mulas out of the ancient teachings was during this 
period the main activity in the world of thought. 
But in art and poetry China rose to classical excel¬ 
lence when the T’ang and the Sung dynasties were 
ruling over the country. The conventional stage in 
Europe was the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance k 
—not the Reformation, for reasons already stated— 
was the zenith of its cultural expression. The Renais¬ 
sance opened before Europe the treasures of the 
Greek learning, the study of which did on the one 
hand rouse her interest in the beauty of life and 
nature, so gloriously articulated in the arts and letters 
of the period, and cm the other, kindled in her a 
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spirit of enquiry and research, the spirit of a rational 
approach to things, that was to break into a passion 
for truth, a demand for reason in the age that followed. 
It is because of this that the Renaissance is often 
called the inaugurator of the modern age. Indeed,, 
all later upheavals in Europe, religious, social and 
political, are in a deeper sense different expressions 
of the spirit that took its birth in Italy in the four¬ 
teenth century when Petrarch was writing his odes 
and sonnets. 

The age of convention had other aspects that 
deserve mention as having had a bearing on the 
historic evolution of humanity. Generally, it gave the 
conventional and conservative mind of man its round 
of experiences, but during its epochs of revival his 
creative and aesthetic mind also received its growth 
and fruition. And its finest works of art showed 
man’s openness to higher levels of consciousness, and 
that in a manner which has no parallel in the whole 
history of art. It was the light of the Spirit that 
glimmered in them, waiting for its hour to reveal 
itself fully in the cultural expressions of a perfected 
future humanity. Indeed, it was the same light 
which has always been there in every true creation 
of man as an evidence of Nature’s endeavour to 
sustain the various forms of culture till they attain 
their highest excellence in a greater future. 

The last days of the conventional stage however 
present a dismal picture in human history. There 
was the society, perhaps more defined in its aims. 
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than before, but it was so much hedged in by irrational 
rules and cramping restrictions that it could not 
function as a living organism. There was also the 
larger collectivity, better organised than before, but 
its real being had yet to develop into a governing 
force in all its activities. The religious life was choked 
with the fungus growth of blind practices, meaning- 
less dogmas and superstitious beliefs. And the intel¬ 
lect was forced to engage in empty logomachies 
for the defence of those unwholesome accretions. 
These are not certainly the conditions in which any 
progress is possible, or any new going-forth. The 
only way out was the liberation of the mind from 
its subjection to the dead or dying forms of the past 
and to the prevalent reactionary forces. The key of 
knowledge had to be repossessed with which to un¬ 
lock the door of the future. Nature, therefore, called 
upon the individual, the individual who is always 
the pioneer and precursor, to shake off all slavery 
to the past, to steer clear of the chaotic ferment 
of the present and to rise up in his own strength 
and right and freedom to know and to master, to 
conquer and to create. 

The first response to this is witnessed in the revolt 
of Reason against the absurdities so much rampant 
everywhere in the name of religion and learning. The 
awakening individual began to feel that the wide- 
. spread rule of those degrading tendencies had to 
be overthrown, all old notions must be shattered,, 
and that the barriers—the walls of unreason—that 
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thwarted the free development of man had to be 
broken down; and man must go in for "fresh fields 
and pastures new 5 . Thus began the age of indivi¬ 
dualism whose culmination was the triumphal pro¬ 
gress of physical Science. Man denied everything that 
would not satisfy the evidence of the senses. He 
questioned the validity of things that would not 
stand the test of reason. He ventured into the un¬ 
explored. He set out for the unknown. And to all 
these he was impelled by a search for knowledge, 
a quest for truth, that gave the individualistic age 
its real sense as a necessary phase in the historic 
- evolution of mankind. 

The achievements that crowned these mighty 
efforts of Europe where the age had taken its birth, 
—since she was a more suitable field for that than con¬ 
servative Asia,—proclaimed her conquest of matter, her 
mastery over the potencies of universal Force, that 
brought to man a rich harvest of new knowledge— 
the knowledge of the physical, of the external order 
of things, through which his materialistic and 
scientific mind had its growth and fruition and his 
earthward desires their satisfaction, if there could 
be anything like that for them. But is it not only 
a going to the one extreme of things? And the other 
■ extreme, we know, is the knowledge of the supra- 
physical pursued and attained by the East, by India 
in particular where in later times an exclusive em¬ 
phasis <m it led to a recoil from life, a refusal of its 
values, which slowed down the tempo of her progress 
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for* many centuries. If Europe accepted nothing but 
life and matter as the only truth and denied 
everything else, even God, India rejected everything, 
even life and accepted nothing but God. The 
truth as revealed to the vision of ancient India was 
that matter and life are as much real as God. Matter 
is verily the body of the Spirit, and life the expression 
of its energy, and in the discovery and possession 
of their harmony lies the true me aning of things. 
Yet the value of critical and rationalistic attitude 
that Science developed in man can never be over¬ 
estimated. It is because of his insistence on reason 
that man is becoming more and more free from his 
infra-rational instincts, impulses, blind fervours, crude 
beliefs and hasty prejudgment, and that he is today 
nearer c the full unveiling of a greater inner liminary’. 
Science is indeed “a right knowledge, in the end 
only of processes, but still the knowledge of processes 
too is part of a total wisdom and essential to a wide 
and clear approach towards the deeper Truth behind .” 1 
That Science has already begun to open to a higher 
order of things is evident from the views of many 
of its eminent votaries that scientific discoveries have 
always behind them some kind of intuitional expe¬ 
rience and that beyond the world of sense-perception 
there exist other worlds of 'Thought 5 or 'Ideas 3 
which are no less real than the former. Thus Science 
which ushered in materialism seems itself to be 
paving the way for its exit. 


1 Sri Aurobindo in Evolution , p. 29. 
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The age of individualism carries in it the promise 
of the next age of subjectivism. Nay, it even suggests 
the latter and passes through phases in which the 
two become indistinguishable. When his Science 
makes man conscious of his latent capacities the 
cultivation of which brings to him the knowledge 
of the external world* he feels an urge to know what 
he himself is. As this seeking grows* man begins to 
turn inward and glimpse* however dimly* the truth 
.and law of his being to which* he finds* he could 
relate the truth and law of the cosmic process* a 
rough mental picture of which being already there 
before him presented by physical Science. But a 
clearer conception of these things* of the secrets 
and profundities of the soul in man and the soul 
in the world is beyond the ken of intellectual reason. 
“Knowledge waits seated beyond mind and intellec¬ 
tual reasoning* throned in the luminous vast of 
illimitable self-vision 5 ’. 1 

Rationalism has had its day and it was also a neces¬ 
sity in the mental evolution of man. It has guided 
him so far* illumining his path with whatever light 
it was capable of. But any further help reason seems 
unable to give him. What man needs now is intui¬ 
tional knowledge* a deeper self-awareness* for which 
he must develop higher than mental faculties. The 
awakening individual therefore begins'to betray his 
subjective inclinations. He must know and be in 
complete possession of all the powers and possibi- 


1 The Life Divine * Vol. I* p. 183. 
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lities that lie hidden in him. And he must have scope 
enough for that in life. So he demands utmost 
freedom for his growth and widest opportunities for 
self-development. New ideas begin to stir him to 
new activities, and the result is a remarkable advance 
in art, literature, education and thought, every one 
■of which attests the trend of a mind more and more 
waking into the intrinsic meaning of things. 

Like individuals, peoples also gradually begin to 
discover their own selves, their own genius and 
possibilities. And this new-found consciousness 
incarnates itself in the nation which bids fair to be 
the living embodiment of the collective aspiration 
of human groups. The communal soul of humanity 
seems to be awakening. But the nature of these 
groups is not everywhere the same. An excessive 
stress on equal rights of man to satisfy his physical 
needs leads some of them into those dark recesses 
of a sheer ravenous materiality where they are, caught 
in the toils of lower undivine forces. In one of them 
at least, as it appears, the ego of life has got so much 
enmeshed in the tangle of matter that it regards man 
as nothing more than a human animal. In another, it 
is the ego of mind that combined with the ego of life 
only to become the instrument of a dangerous evil. 
And both have been responsible for the rise of that dic¬ 
tatorial totalitarianism which threatens to destory all 
superior vlaues of life, all prospects of further advance¬ 
ment of the race, since the individual in *it has 
no separate status and, therefore, no freedom to 
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express his higher self. And in the collectivities else¬ 
where the vestiges of their egoistic aggrandisement 
linger in the forms—though much weakened—of 
‘earth-hunger, gold-hunger and commodity-hunger 5 . 

To save the world from the disastrous consequences 
of these and other aberrations of the groups, Nature 
rouses in the progressive nations the democratic 
impulse and reaffirms to them the ideals of peace, 
freedom and unity. Indeed, these ideals have always 
been there before man inspiring his onward march, 
and accentuated at critical times by the pioneers of 
the race or by world-shaking cataclysms, but never 
before so much as after the War of 1914, and in the 
present time itself when a yet worse crisis mankind 
is passing through. And these ideals are certainly not 
those that exist only in the imagination of man. 
Today they axe much clearer in his vision than at 
any time in history. And there are signs that Nature 
insists on their acceptance by man as the governing 
principles of his collective life. Whatever the 
politicians might say or do, the race has begun to be 
moved into an earnest aspiration for a life of perma¬ 
nent peace and freedom. That is how nations and 
peoples are called by Nature to wake up and be ready 
for a greater future. 

The world-wide influence of European culture is 
a phenomenon as unique as it was inevitable. Never 
in history has the whole of the civilised mankind had 
such a common cultural experience as it is having 
today through its contact with the dynamic culture of 
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the West. And it is an experience that mar> every¬ 
where must go through in order to be fit for the 
subjective stage that follows the individualistic. 
Control of matter., discipline of life, organisation and 
method, enlightened reason, emancipation of 
search for knowledge and truths are its outstanding 
contributions that do help in strengthening the 
foundations of life on which the future has to be 
built. It is these again that prove to be cohesive 
factors in the collective life of man uniting him Into 
a common outlook, common endeavours, and into* 
those common corporate activities that constitute in 
history the movements of the human whole. 

Individualism always carries in it the seeds of sub¬ 
jectivism. And the future depends on how the latter 
thrives in conditions made favourable by the former. 
In the materialistic mind of Europe and in other coun¬ 
tries these seeds did not sprout as easily as they did 
in the inward mind of Asia, particularly of India. In 
fact, the impact of the West had not to be a long pro¬ 
cess for enforcing in the East the beginnings of the 
subjective age. It served as an incentive to Japan to 
discover her national self, her creative genius which 
flowered into manifold expressions; but as she slavishly 
imitated the aggressive group-egoism of Europe and 
chose to tread in the steps of rapacious Imperialism 
she fell an equal victim to the forces of darkness and 
proved a sworn enemy of the Light. China, the Mother 
of the Far East, could not so easily respond to the 
Western influence. When, however, in recent years 
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she came to realise the elements of truth in it, she lost 
no time in receiving whatever of value there was in 
Europe, and was soon able to quicken her life into that 
magnificent national awakening which is comparable 
to nothing of its kind in all history. And China stands 
not only for her own freedom but also for a better and 
happier world for the whole of mankind. 

Like conservative China, India also took some ti me 
to derive the intended benefit from the European 
impact. But the very moment she was on the path of 
self-discovery she began striving for the resuscitation 
of her national genius, and the result was a resur¬ 
gence of her creative soul in every sphere of her life. 
Her inborn spiritual impulse, thus rekindled, broke 
into many stupendous efforts not only to re-vision the 
truths of the past but also to bring them to bear on 
the life of the race for an all-round harmonious uplift. 
After a period of glorious striving crowned with many 
achievements, the vision of the highest Ideal has now 
come to her as also the power to make it real on earth. 
The Master of the race has spoken the Word. The 
Light which the Rishis of old glimpsed shines now 
Ml upon him in all its supernal splendour, and the 
hour of its descent on earth is approaching. It is the 
power of this Light that will lift h umanity beyond 
itself and new-mould it into a divine perfection. Says 
the Master: “As there has been established on earth 
a mental Consciousness and Power which shapes a 
race of mental beings and takes up into itself all of 
earthly nature that is ready for the change, so now 
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there will be established on earth a gnostic Conscious¬ 
ness and Power which will shape a race of gnostic 
spiritual beings and take up into itself all of earth- 
nature that is ready for this new transformation.” 1 

Conditions in the world today do not seem to indi¬ 
cate the coming of such a spiritual change in the life 
of man, at least in the near future. But the ways of 
the Divine are inscrutable* and out of the worst of 
evils He carves an image of the supreme Good. 
Mystics and prophets of all climes and ages have 
averred that the brightest Dawns are always preceded, 
by the darkest Nights. Indeed* the greater and nearer 
the Manifestation* the fiercer becomes the resistance 
to it by the hostile forces that have their empire already 
established on earth and would not part with it. It is 
this resistance to the descending supramental light 
that has thrown the world into such gigantic confla¬ 
grations. 

There are other signs* too* not externally perceptible*, 
but equally, if not more* suggestive of the conditions 
of the earth being ready for that Light to come down 
and be active in its consciousness. True* the essential 
nature of man has not improved in proportion, to his 
cultural progress and that the civilisation he has built 
up and the control his Science has given him over the 
potencies of universal Force are proving beyond his 
limited mental capacity to utilise and manage* but it 
is also true that through his progress so far his mind 
has now reached the very summit of its normal possi- 

1 The Life Divine 3 Vol. II, p. 1028. 
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hilities, which was so necessary for the next evolu¬ 
tionary ascent of the race. Thus is the condition 
•created for a higher power than the mind to descend 
and manifest on earth and effect a new status of evolu¬ 
tion. And it is for this that man is waking up from his 
agelong sleep in the Ignorance, from the evil dream of 
an unquiet desire-driven existence, and is catching 
the first golden glints of a dawning glory. Large 
ideas, vast thoughts, wonderful visions, matchless 
dreams are stirring his heart and soul, and he is begin¬ 
ning to feel that out of the present convulsive throes a 
new world is at last going to be born,—a New Heaven, 
as it were, which evolutionary Nature has long been 
patiently building. But the most glorious promise of 
that ‘divine event’ is that they who would liberate 
man are come and are here on earth today—they who 
.are the Leaders of the Way, the Bringers of the 
Light. 

The subjective period of humanity is marked by a 
■ definite tendency towards ‘inner seeking and t hink i ng , 
mew attempts at mystic experience, groping after the 
inner meaning of things, a reawakening to some sense 
of the truth and power of the spirit’. As this tendency 
deepens in man, his vision becomes larger and larger 
•opening him to the secret aim of his life on earth as 
well as to the truth that he will attain his highest 
-spiritual perfection—for that is God’s intention in him 
—only when, with the descent into him of the Light 
from above, he rises into the supramental conscious¬ 
ness which alone can effectuate a total conversion of 
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his present imperfect nature into the perfect Nature 
of the Divine. Thus emerges the superman, and man 
having completed the human cycle enters upon the 
new cycle of a divine living. A greater age of the Spirit 
dawns on earth. It is not that the whole race will be 
raised at once and en bloc to the supramental level. 
The individuals ready for it will first attain to it and 
form the nucleus of the gnostic community, the 
earnest of the perfect race of the future. Founded 
in the Knowledge of the Truth, the gnostic being 
will be one in the Spirit, one in the consciousness 
of the supreme Shakti, and will live and act in Peace, 
Freedom and Unity that are for ever. This is how 
naan fulfils his highest individual and collective 
destiny and how a spiritual, a perfect Society comes 
into being. 


VIII 

History finds its deepest and widest meaning when 
its writing is guided by the vision of how man as a 
race grows towards that heavenly Light which is 
the eternal abode of his spiritual existence. To trace 
this chequered march of man through ’the ages, 
outlined above mainly from the standpoint of his 
social development, will be the great task of the 
historian, to discharge which in the best way he* will 
have, among other things, to unravel the inmost 
significance of the cultural movements of each of 
the epochs, showing from a larger view how all of 
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them converge towards the one goal,—attainment by 
man of a Godlike life. Not only that, he will have 
also to show that every one of man’s activities has 
been a step forward to the same end. His art and 
science, his religion aijd'"philosophy, his mysticism 
and spirituality, his dreams and visions, his aim s and 
aspirations, his society and politics, his trials and 
sufferings, his struggles and failures, no less than 
his peace and happiness, his victories and triumphs— 
all these are but kaleidoscopic scenes in the wonderful 
drama of man; and all reveal in the last analysis the 
one evolutionary intention of the Supreme Shakti 
who indeed is the real veiled Player in them, up¬ 
bearing and directing the labour of man towards 
his divine perfection. 

When the historian becomes the exponent of this 
grand spiritual integration of humanity, the interpreter 
of its triumphal progress towards Unity and Harmony, 
towards the termless luminous bliss of an infinite 
and imm ortal Perfection, he not only extends to 
their utmost the frontiers of his own province but 
also achieves the consummate greatness of his function. 
Croce said that history should be wiitten only by 
philosophers, because ‘they will look at things in the 
large’. We may add that history should be written 
by the seers who command an integral vision of 
the cosmic existence and its aeonic evolution. And 
what is this cosmic evolution but a progressive self¬ 
revelation of Sachchidananda? 
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